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CHAPTER IV. 


_It was a strange ssene, that brief conversa- 
tion in the moonlight. Watson, standing at 
the mare’s head, looked with interest on the 
two young noblemen as they gazed helplessly 
at the still, motionless form to which the pale 
silvery beams of the moon gave almost a 
tupernatural beauty. The groom thought it 
— of the most perplexing things he ever 

eard of. He was Yorkshire born and bred, 
and knew every family of note by sight for 
nearly twenty miles round Foxgrove; but he 
Was quite certain he had never seen this 
yang lady before. Then she was quite alone; 
: ¢ had no parcel, however small, to represent 
neRNES, and she said she was going to London. 
ni or a young lady to be walking alone at 
can o'clock on a September night, with the 
mention of catching a train to London, 
oo to Wilson a perfect impossibility, yet 

© thing was a fact, or seemed 80. 

Weat are we to do with her?” 





{4 FATEFUL MEETING.) 


It was Lord Brabourne who spoke. Noel 
was still chafing the ice-cold hands, and 
seemed to have no thought beyond his present 
task. Wilson, whose mind was running on 
the cosy supper awaiting him in the servants’ 
hall, gathered courage, and suggested the only 
explanation that he deemed possible. 

‘My lord, I'm thinking maybe it’s jest a 
sperit. There’s a many walks in these parts, 
I’ve heard, though I can’t say,” here his teeth 
chattered nervously, ‘‘I ever saw one myself 
before.” 

Ira forgot their dilemma in a hearty laugh. 

“* My good fellow, I know Yorkshire pretty 
well, but I never yet encountered a ‘sperit;' 
besides, they usually promenade (I believe) 
in long, trailing white garments; they don’t 
speak and express a desire to go to London. 
No, whatever the poor girl’s story may be, 
she is real living flesh and blood. We can't 
boast of an adventure with a ghcst!” 

“Then, my lord,” returned Wilson respect-, 
fally, his thoughts still running on his supper, 
‘hadn't we better take her to the Court?” 

- hoe Brabourne hesitated and Icoked at 
oel, 








‘T don't think Mrs. Dane could refuse her 
at least a night’s shelter,” replied the Earl, 
answering the mute inquiry; ‘and, really, I 
don’t see what else to do.’ 

‘‘There’s no cottage for two miles beyond 
the Court,” went on Wilson, cheerfully ; ‘‘and, 
besides, they wouldn't take her in. Folks 
here are very shy of foreigners. Now, the 
mistress is from the South herself, and 
there's half-a-dozen spare rooms at the 
Court.” 

“At any rate, Nan is not superstitious,” 
whispered Ira to his friend; ‘‘she won't 
credit this poor girl with being a ghost, which 
after what we have heard would, I fancy, be 
the character assigned her by the villagers. 
It’s the only thing to be done, though I own 
it’s the strangest adventure I ever met with.”’ 

Together they raised the girl's slight form 
and lifted her into the dog-cart; and Bra- 
bourne driving at a far slower and more 
cautious pace than usual they arrived with- 
out further accidents at the lodge gates, and 
three minutes later the mare stopped before 
the grand entrance to the Court. 

A lady, young and fair, looking almost a 
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child in her hea¥y velvet dress, stood in the 
hall to meet them, and behind her was a 
gentleman who might have been her father— 
a tall, spare man, whe stooped so. much as to 
lose some of his inches, and seemed altogether 
too grave and old a husband for the fairy at 
his side. Brabourne once said the two re- 
minded him of Beauty and the Beast. But 
Mr. Dane worshipped his” wife, and thers 
must have been some storling excellences 
about him to win Nan’s heart from half-a- 
dozen other claimants. 


‘‘ How late you are!’ cried,Mrs, Dane, as 
she bestowed a sisterly.kiss upon Lord: Bra. }.. 
man accident? You 
ought to have-been.here.nearly an hour ago!” | © 

“ Yes.” »Brabourne had never felt quite so ji 


bourne; ‘‘ has,there bee 


unsemsteripble in, big life. , pe ram sndd. 
ecollested, he mnst.explain matters 
toca but to Mr..Dane, and pe 
latbememquid think he had been 


li he turaing:; his house i 
hespiiel. is 


I’ve brough 
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own. 
\: yhope you, don’t mind,” 
«toqyMr. Dane ; ‘batygoum groom 

seemed to. 


take me in.” 


“IT don’tmind in the least ; but Lown toa 
little curiosity about-your protégé... I thought 
withinwalking distance, by 

sight, but I..caught a glimpse of, hersface as 
they were bringing herin, and she is a stranger 


I knew everyone 


to me.” 
** Wilson said the same,” 


“And he has a very good memory for 


faces,” 


‘He started a very convenient explanation 
His opinion is that the poor girl 
I rather offended him by 


on the spot. 
is a ‘sperit.’ 
differing.” 


“She did not appear poor?” asked Mr. 


Dane. 


‘*She is a lady,” returned Noel, “and evi- 
dently in trouble. From her anxiety to catch 
the train I should say she had some urgent 


reason for wanting to be in London.”’ 


‘*It was-the express she wanted to catch?” 


ss Yes,”’ 


‘** Then ghe must live near one of the stations 
People who lose the train 
there often drive over to Foxgrove to catch 
the express, and so get to London sooner in the 
end, bat the strangest thing is her having no 


on the branch line, 


luggage.” 


Meanwhile restoratives had been applied, 
and at-last Nan had the pleasure of seeing her 
Dis- 
missing the maid for a glass of wine she knelt 
down by the sofa, where they had placed the 
little waif, and, stirring the fire into a brighter 


charge slowly -retarn to consciousness, 


blaze, said gently, — 


‘My poor child ! I am afraid you have been 


very tired !" 
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The blue eyes looked at her wistfully, and 


guest. It really seemed to her that the pin 


the tears. stole slowly down the white cheeks. | kissed her hand, because she dared not kis, 


** You mustn’t be hard to me,’’ said the girl, 


ae “or I shall break down and begin to 


“T only want to help you,’* whispered Mrs. 
Dane. 


‘* But where am I ?” murmured the stranger. 
“How did I get here? Oh!’ with a yearning 
entteaty, “‘was it only a horrible dream? 


Isn’t it true, after all?”’ 


Nan bent over her, hardly knowing what to 
deal of 
and truth 


answer; bat. Mrs. Dane had a.good 
Fe ra’s. i 4] . 
te best as as kindest. 
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here ?”’ 
** Yes,” 
“T never saw you before,” i 
No,” and Mrs. Dane blushed, in-her turn, 


ago.” 
“ Married |" 


There was such a look of amazement on 


her face that Nan almost laughed. 
“I know I look very young,” she said, 


simply; ‘‘bnt then, you see, we loved each 


other, and John is much older and_ wiser, so 


that he can make up with his prudence for the 


folly of my seventeen years.” 

“And you love him?” 

**Of course I do; he is my husband!” 

‘* But people don’t always marry for love!’ 
said the other girl, wearily, “at least, I 
thought not!” 

“They are very miserable if they marry 
for anything else,” retorted Mrs. Dane, 
briskly. 

The waif looked at her.with a strangely 
wistful expression, then said sadly,— 

“T am in great trouble, 
me?” 

“As well as ever I can.” 

** And you won’t tell anyone ? ”’ 


. Nan thought a minute. Her impulse wag to 


Bay “no one but John,” then she remem- 
bered a woman will tell a sister-woman thinge 
she could not bear. to have repeated even 
to that woman’s husband, and ehe. an- 


red,— 
“T will tell no one!” 
The hand was seized with feverish eager. 
ness and pressed to the lips of her strange 
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her. face. ; 

* And I may tell it all to you and yon yi 
You will try to help me?” 

Nan bowed her head. 

“T am trying to hide myself,” said th 
girl, who .a..year older y than pretty 
idolised Mrs. Dane was yet alone in th 
world, and, as it seemed, a fugitive from every. 
thing good and pleasant, ‘‘ trying to go away 
somewhere, so that no one who has ever seep 
me will be able to find me. Three weeks ay 
I had not a trouble inthe. world except being 
a now I.am so unhappy I should like 
to is & 

“You mustn't. say that,” pleaded Nan, 
go young, and | must com 
time!” 
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am-geing to break my promise. I am going 
to London just to hidé from him!” 

“But you had-better tell him,” pleaded 
Nan, “Indeed, indeed, it will be best. No 
man who loved you could hold you to 4 
promise given under such circumstances.” 

Nell shivered, 

“You don’t know him! I am afraid of 
him; his eyes geem to scorch my face. 
should not dare to tell him, so I am going to 
hide away. Do you know what my mother 
said on her death-bed? She took both my 
hands in hers and said, ‘You may. be lonely 
and’ friendless, darling, after I am. gone; the 
world. may seem cold and harsh to you, 
the fight with trouble may make you yearn t? 
be at rest; but, Nell, promise me one thing, 
and I shall die easy about you. Never marty 
any man unless you love him with your whole 
heart, and feel that youcan trusthim. Never 
believe in anyone who comes to you with 
secret attentions. If you marry let it be ® 
mar. who is not ashamed of your obscurity 
and poverty, who will-woo you before his 


friends 9 madly as though you were #2 
neiresg. “aly 3 eine canthia little one, and 
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why should you leave your home on his 
ount ?”” 

* I have no home now!” said Nell. “I 
am going to London. I was born there, 
mother used to say, and I know that it isso big 
one caneasily be hidden. I mean to work for 
my living, and keep my promise to mother.” 

« And you have no friends ?” 

«J have no friends. The cottage was hired 
from month tomonth. I have paid the rent, 
and the landlord took the furniture as it stood. 
We owe nothing in the place. I sent my lug- 
gage yesterday,and now I have only to go 


myself.”’ 

e Bat what will you do?’ asked Nan, sadly, 
« Howcan you work for your living, a girl like 

ou?” 

“T have ten pounds!” returned the other, 
“and I am stronger than I look. Oh! I shall 
get on very well, only——” and her voice 
proke. ‘It will be lonely. I shall miss my 
mother ! ”’ 

“Why not stay here?” 

Nell shook her head. 

“Tsannot. I should always fear’ him; be- 
s'Jes, there is the Vicar.”’ 

“Bat how could he harm you?” 

“I forgot |”? The lips quivered ominously. 
“J didnot tell you that. He came to me when 
she lay dead. My mother had told me that 
it was his duty to reveal the truth. He knew 
my mother long ago, when she was a girl, 
before he was a clergyman.” Here Nelli’s 
voice — hopelessly, she could do nothing 
but sob. 

“ Don’t tell me any more,” urged Nan, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ I can guess the rest !”’ 

Nell sighed. 

“IT think itis true!” she said, dejectedly. 
“Mother never mentioned my father to me, 
never once; and when I asked her to tell me 
about him she cried, and could not answer. 
My poor, beautiful mother! Oh! Mrs. 
Dane, I think men are cruel and heartless, 
and I will never. believe in one as long as I 
live; and though my father may be alive now, 
for aught I know, though he may be rich and 
grand, I would far rather be what I am, a 
nameless waif, with a life of hard work before 
me, than take @ sixpence from him.” 

Nan put her charge to bed with loving care ; 

then she went downstairs to find that it was 
past midnight, and the gentlemen had retired 
to the smoking room. 
“Oh ! Jack,” she said, when her husband 
joined her later, “* how much misery there is 
in the world, and what have I done that I 
thould be happy ?” 

Mr. Dane kissed her. 

“I don’t know, dear; bat I hope you"{may 
always continue so. You shall if I can 
manage it.” 

“ That poor girl!” 

. ° = you found ‘out anything ;Zabout 
er?’ 

“ She has lost-her mother, and is going to 
London to earn her living. She sent her lag- 
gage on yesterday—to save expense, I fancy.” 

“ Your cousin thought she was a lady.” 

“She isa lady!’ said Nan, gently; “ but 
very, very poor. Jack, I should like to do 
something for her !”’ 

“You can’t offer her money?” said Mr. 
Dane, thonghtfally, “or I would write you a 
cheque directly," 

“No! andI can’t offer to act as reference 
to her respectability, because, though I bélieve 
in her myself, I know nothing about her, 
a What can Ido?” 

“She is not penniless, I suppose ?” 

“ She has ten pounds. Just fancy, Jack, ten 
pounds to keep her until she gete something 
todo! Why, I give more for a single dress.” 

You might tell her to write to you if she 
aoe a oe But —_ is sensitive 
) y like to send you a ging- 
letter. The only thing I can thiak of is fo 
giver her a trinket.” 

Nan stared, 

a “ A trinket | when she may come] to want 
thaw , bread ! Jack, I can't see the use of 





‘* My dear Nan, if you pick out a really 
valuable ornament it will always fetch some- 
thing, perhaps not more than half its real 
worth, bat still enough to be a boon to any one 
in distress. Ths gift of a trinket can’t hurt 
your protégée's feelings, and may some day do 
her a real service.’’ 

The next morning Nan took from her jawel 
box a losket ofrich dead gold; set with a single 
diamond. It had been the gift of a wealthy 
aunt for whom the little lady had scant affec- 
tion. Has‘ily removing a tress of ker rela 
tive’s hair, Nan replaced it by her own photo, 
on the back of which she wrote in pencil,— 

“ If ever a time comes (though I pray it 
never may) that you need help, remember 
this locket is. your own. The likeness is a 
kespsake, but the locket is for you to do jast 
as you please with.” 

** A good thought !” said Mr. Dane, as he 
watched her. ‘She would never sell your 
photograph, and in taking it out she would 
read your message.” 

Lord Brabourne and Noel were fall of curi- 
osity about their protégée, but Nan was not 
communicative. 

“T am very giad you found her. It was 
just as youthought. She particularly wanted 
to go to London, and fainted from fatigue 
after trying to walk to Foxgrove. 1 sent her 
in the brougham this morning in good time 
for the first train, so she will not have lost so 
many hours after all.”’ z 

Noel started. 

“Then she is really gone?” 

“You might have kept her a little longer, 
Nan,’’ remonstrated her cousin ; ‘‘ she was too 
ill to travel.” 

Nan took the reproof very meekly. 

“She was so anxious to be in London that 
I think the disappointment of delay would 
have done her more harm than the journey. 
For my own sake, I would have kept her 
gladly. I quite lost my heart to her, poor 
child!” 

“* What was her’name ?,”’ 

“ Nell.” 

“Nell what?” 

Mrs. Dane shook her head. 

“ She did not tell me.” 

‘*‘ And you never asked her,?” 

“Somehow I could not. Nell jast suited 
her. I did not want to hear it joined to some 
horridly commonplace appellation. Now I can ' 
always think of her as just ‘ Nell.’”’ | 

“Which is nearly as vague as Wilson's 
‘sperit.’ That young man will be confirmed 
in his supernatural tendencies if he discovers 
Miss Nell has vanished as suddenly as sho’ 
came!” | 

They spent a very pleasant time at the, 
Court, 

Nan was a perfect hostess, and Mr. Dane’s 
pride and delight in his wife were so genuine 
that Lord Brabourne became a little more 
satisfied with his cousin by marriage, though 
he still thought it a great mistake that he, 
could not shoot. 

The visit was prolonged till the following | 
Monday, when, after promises to repeat it; 
before many months, the friends started for 
the shooting. box in Scotland, which had been 
their original destination. 

The train was racher fall, and even a silver 
key could not procure a compartment to them- 
selves. The next best thingy was one occupied 
by a solitary traveller, whom the guard de. | 
clared meant to alight at the next station but 





two. 

They had hardly seated themselves when 
Brabourne caught sight of their fellow-pas- 
senger for the first time, and recognised him 
as a man he had met in Devonshire. 

“Why, Palmer, who would have thought 
of seeing you in these parts! Are you bound 
for the moors, like ourselves ?”’ 

Mr. Palmer did not seem overjoyed at the 
meeting. 

‘I am going to Milby for a day ortwo. I 
wae down there in the summer, and made a 


few pleasant acquaintances I wish to renew.” 
“TI never wasthere; but I thought it boasted 





nothing bat fine scenery, which is not ia my 
line.” 

“The scenery is superd! ”’ 

‘* Ah! Yousee you're in training for that sort 
of thing. When a man’s engaged he takes to 
raving about scenery a3 naturally as a duck 
does to water.” 

Lord Arden langhed at the simile, and even 
the stranger could not forbear a smile. 

“Do you speak from experience?”’ he 
inquired. 

*“*T can’t say Ido; bat I have met several 
couples in an advanced stage of luaacy, and I 
know to scale steep hills and rave about the 
sunsets as seen from the summits; to go 
botanising in the .woods, and spend hours 
among ruins are all incipient signs of the 
malady. Now, Milby is provided with ruins, 
hills, and woods; so no wonder it finds favour 
in your eyes and those of Lady Charlotte 
Maitland.” 

** Only Lady Charlotte is net there.” 

“Indeed!” meaningly; “yet you are 
going.” 

‘* A fellow can't possibly always be tacked 
on to his fiancée as though he were part of her 
toilet,” objected Mr. Palmer. “I have been 
spending three weeks with the Maitlands, and 
now I am ‘off duty.’” 

When he had left the carriage Noel tarned 
to Ira, 

“I don’t want to abuse the fellow if he's a 
frieod of yours, but I never took a greater 
dislike to anyone. I could have shaken him. 
Who is he?” 

‘‘No friend of mine. Only a passing ac- 
quaintance. I know the Maitlands tolerably 
well, and he is always there. As you gathered, 
he is to marry Lady Charlotte, the eldest 
daughter.” 

“ Poor thing!” 

“Why do you pity her?” 

‘* Because I believe her fiancée is a 
scoundrel |” 

Brabourne opened his eyes. 

‘* Of course, you can’t be expected to take a 
fancy to every man you meet; and,as I said 
before, Palmer is no friend of mine, but, 
Arden, it’s rather stroug language to call him 
a scoandrel,”’ 

‘* Bat he looks one!” 

‘*He comes of a very good family. The 
Palmers have been known at Charford for 
centuries; they have a very pretty place 
there called the Manor House, Toey have 
had reverses of late years, and I daresay 
Truscot is a good deal rer than his 
aucestors. Still, he’s a gentleman.” 

‘“*Then why did he talk of Lady Charlotie 
in that offensive strain, and what’s he doing 
at Milby ?”’ 

“I did not like his manner any better than 
you did; but the engagement is simply one of 
convenance. She has money, and is rather 
anxious to escape from an uncongenial home. 
Then Paimer, in spite of ye prejadice, is 
a fine figure of a man, and can give her a 
name as old as her own.” 

“T see; she wauts to be a matron, and he 
requires ready-money, and people call that 
matrimony. To my mind, Ira, it’s simply a 
desecration to the word. I hate such things.” 

“‘Well, you know,’ returned Brabourne, 
philosophically, “there are a good many 
matches of that sort every season. Lady 
Charlotte's forty, and a woman has left off 
hoping to inspire a grande passion at that age, 
T fancy.” 

‘* Bat has a man become incapable of feeling 
one at thirty-five? Answer me that!” 

“Perhaps not. Well, Noel, don’t let's 
quarrel over Palmer’s domestic prospects. 

It’s not worth while. What did you think of 
Nan in her new réle of & married lady ?” 

Noel! hesitated. 

“Speak out?” exhorted his friend, ‘If 
‘you tell me she has thrown herself away I 
shan’t be offended, though Dane is a nicer 
fellow than I expected. He improves on 
acquaintance, and shows to advantage in his 
own house.” 
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‘I believe,” said Lord Arden, slowly, ‘I 
envied him.” 

“Bat you never admired Nan?” 

“I don’t mean I envied him your cousin, 
bat that I think if I could find a wife who 
would look up at me like that, and believe in 
me as intensely as she does in him—I'd be 
married to-morrow. John Dane is a happy 
fellow!” 

“Well, Lady Nora will bless me if the 
visit to Foxgrove converts you from your 
errors?” 

“* She will, indeed.” 

“TI wonder which will marry first, you 
or I?” 

“You seem to take it as a foregone con- 
clusion that we shall both commit the deed 
some day?” 

‘““We must,” said Ira, simply. “ We are 
both that highly objectionable being, an only 
son—and we are both blessed with mothers, 
who, unlike the generality of ladies, desire, as 
their chief earthly blessing, a daughter-in- 
law.” 

Noel did not reply. He was looking ont of 
the window when he spoke five minutes later. 
It was quite on a different subject. 

“I wonder who she was?”’ 

“Who?” 

‘* That girl we saw last.” 

Brabourne shook his head. 

“We shall never know. I don't fancy, 
from Nan’s manner, she found ont very muca 
herself; and my small cousin has one great 


peculiarity—she is thoroughly able to keep a | 


secret. She thinks, evidently, the less we 
only that her name was Nell, and she was 
going to London,” 

‘‘Tt just suits her. Nell is a pretty name.” 

‘‘Can’t agree with you. It sounds to me 
ovly fit for a mare. But I shall not forget 
that girl in a hurry; she was pretty if her 
name wasn’t,” 

Noel shook his head. 

‘**I did not think so,” 

** Not pretty!” exclaimed Lord Brabourne. 
‘‘ Why her eyes would have made her pretty, 
without anything else ; they were as bright as 
stars and as blue as forget-me-nots. Perhaps 
you thought her plain, as your taste is so 
pecaliar.” 

“I thought her,” he paused, “ the loveliest 
creature I had ever seen, and I shall remember 
her face to my life’s end, if I never see it 
again.” 

Lord Brabourne said nothing. He was not 
& very quick perceiver, but it did dawn on 
him. 

Noel spoke with unusual warmth, and 
it struck him his cousin, Mrs. Dane, bad 
been very prudent in not letting her guests 
see any more of the girl they had saved. 

Bat though Ira kept silent, ‘‘ Nell’’ occupied 
his thoughts a great deal more than he would 
have believed. He actually found himself 
thinking how those blue eyes would brighten 
up the stately rooms of Brabourne Hall, 
which had lost a great deal of their sunshine 
when Nan left her aunt's guardianship for 
that of Mr. Dane! 

‘Bah!’ he muttered at last; “ what an 
idiot Iam getting! Fancy me thinking about 
a girl whose very name I don't know! I 
believe Noel is just as foolish, though. Well, 
I'm glad he didn’t see any more of her. He is 
dreadfally romantic, and I don’t fancy Lady 
Nora would like a little waif to be Countess 
of Arden. My mother is quite a different 
woman.” 

By which it will be seen that Lord Bra. 
bourne had been a good deal more impressed 
by the little episode than anyone who knew 
would have expected. 

They had first-rate sport in the north. Two 
other men joined them, and the four spenta 
month most enjoyably ; then the party broke 
up. Ira had promised to meet his mother ix® 
Paris, and Lady Nora began to send piteous 
letters to Noel, aeking if he never meant to 
return to the Court. : 

After all, he went home unexpectedly, with- 








out a word of notice, and as he walked up the 
avenue the firat object that caught his eye 
was a young lady in a costume of ruby velvet, 
with a soft fur hat resting coquettishly on 
her bright hair. She came to meet him with 
an air of perfect self-possession and a ready 
smile. 

‘‘T am sure youare Lord Arden! You are 
just like your photographs,” she said, simply. 

Noel raised his hat. 

“ You are ectly right, but you have the 
advantage of me. I cannot even guess at 
your identity |” 

‘ “ Cad Una wrote to tell you I was staying 
ere ” 

“Did she? But perhaps you have only 
come lately, and since I lefs Scotland a week 
ago I have travelled about and missed all my 
mother's letters, so you must excuse my 
ignorance, and kindly tell me to whom I have 
the pleasure of talking.”’ 

“T am Jadith.” 

“ Judith ——?” he asked, inquiringly. 

“The other is such a horrid name,” she 
pouted. “It is quite an infliction to have 
been born with it. Fancy being called Miss 


Watts!” 

Noel had a memory. He had heard 
the romance of his uncle's life (as his mother 
believed it), and knew that this charming 
girl was the daughter of the woman who 
might have been Countess of Arden. She 
was very, very pretty ; she seemed to remind 
him of some bright tropical bud. She did 
not touch his heart as the little waif he had 


in th ligh - 
hear of our protégée the better, so she told us | a oem Src ons Ot vee 


quite ready to be friends with her. He knew 
that as a girl his mother had not admired 


| Miss Leslie, but that her disinterestedness in 
| marrying the man of her heart had touched 


Lady Nora, and she had often o—- of 
seeking her out and renewing the old nd- 
ship. He supposed she muat have done so 
since he left home. 

“No,” said Judith, simply. ‘Mother 
wrote to Lady Nora, and then she sent and 
invited me to come and stay with her. It 
does seem so strange to be living in mother's 
old — hg 

‘*T hope you can make yourself happy. It 
is rather a dull house for a young lady.” 

“Dall!” said Judy, wonderingly. “ Why, 
I think it is like heaven. There are ne chil- 
dren, no mending, and no bills. Oh, Lord 
Arden, how can you call it dull!” 

The frank allusion to her home troubles 
was not lost u Noel. He thought what a 
pretty candid child she was to speak so 
openly, and then he found himself walking at 
her side to Lady Nora’s boudoir. 

‘* My dear boy!” 

They were quite alone. Judith brought 
him in with a little air of triumph as though 
he were some wonderfal acquisition dis- 
covered by herself; but then, with rare tact, 
she discovered she had to dress, and left 
mother and son together. 

‘* What a pretty child!” 

Lady Nora, who had taken Judy to her 
heart of hearts, and was quite ready to 
accept her as a daughter-in-law on the spot, 
felt delighted. 

“She is a darling!’’ replied the widow, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘and I do so enjoy having 
her with me!” 

‘* How did you pick her up?” 
aie +9 what a way to speak of a young 

y ” 

* Well, what made you ask her here?” 

‘Kathleen wrote to me saying she was 
living near London, and one of the girls was 
very delicate, and needed country air. She 
thought that perhaps, for the sake of old 


| times, I would invite her to pay me a visit.”’ 


““« And of course you jumped at the idea, 
quite forgetting Miss Watts might turn out 
very different from what she is?” 

“TI did nothing of the sort. I went to 
London and answered the letter in person! 
Ob, Noel! If you had only seen the house 
where they live you would be as glad as I 





am that the poor child should have a littl, 
pleasure!” 

“ Then they are poor?" 

“ Poverty is no word for it! They hayg 
actually no income at all. They live—fancy, 
twelve persons beside the servant—on what 
that unfortunate man can make by selling 
wine on commission! ”’ 

“ Twelve persons?” 

Pe, Se Baie teen r one girl older 
udith, t are muc’ unger. Five 
died after her!” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Lord Arden, “ stop, 
or I shall suspect you of invention. Do you 
honestly mean to insinuate that Mrs. Watts 
has fifteen children?’ 

* Yes.” 

“ Poor Jadith!” 

“She is the flower of the family. Yon 
think her pretty, don’t you, Noel?” asked 
his mother, anxiously. 

‘‘ Very pretty, and dressed to perfection.” 

Lady Nora blushed. 

* You know I could not have the dear girl 
feeling uncomfortable among our néighbours; 
besides, with a little tact I hope this visit 
may prove a very important one to her. 
Why should I nots Jadith back to her 
parents e ‘Ks 

“Why, eed!" asked Noel, innocently, 
never letting his mother discover that he saw 
through her tactics, and knew perfeotly his 
was the heart she desired to offer up at 
Judith’s shrine. ‘ There are plenty of bachelors 
in the neighbourhood! If you had only given 
me a hint I’d have brought Brabourne ; he's 
just the man!” 

Lady Nora did not feel quite so hopefal, s0 
like a skilful woman she changed the subject, 

“* How did you enjoy yourself ?” 

“ Exceedingly |!” 

“ And has that pretty cousin of his really 
sobered down into a matronly lady ?” 

‘*Nan? She's Mrs, Dane, but I don’t think 
she has particularly sobered dowa. She is 
quite as charming as ever. I told Ira ke 
ought to have had her.” 

Dinner was not a lengthy repast, and Noel 
did not linger over his wine. 1¢ was pleasant 
to see Judith's facein the drawing-room when 
he joined the ladies. She certainly was 

asl » and yet there was 4 
strange something about her which he did 
not quite like. 


She was tall and wonderfully developed for 
her seventeen years, Her hair was blue-black, 
and she wore it plaited in a coronal on the top 
of her shapely head. Her features were 4 
trifle too large, but wonderfally picturesque; 
indeed, that one word described Judith better 
than anything else. In lookingat her you felt 
instinctively how well she would pass as Lady 
Macbeth, Cleopatra, or even her namesake, 
the Judith of the Bible tragedy. But you 
never fancied her as the ministering angel of 
a house, You could not have imagined the 
bright, brilliant creature manegng a house or 
teachiag her children, or n g a sick hus- 
band. She made a charming p' t 
was all. But Lady Nora never realized this. 
To her mind Judith was perfect ; besides, she 
was @ very generous-minded woman, and there 
seemed something of poetical justice to her in 
the thought of Kathleen’s child wearing the 
title that might have been her mother’s. 50 
she threw the two young people together by 
every means in her power, and chanted 
Jadith’s praisesto her son whenever she had 
him to herself. : 

Lord Arden was kind and courteous to his 
guest. He devoted himself attentively + 
Jadith’s amusement ; rode with her, taught 
her to skate when the frost came, and in the 
long winter evenings often read aloud for her 
amusement. Lady Nora and Jadith, although 
they never exchanged a word on the subject, 
yet felt almost as sure of Noel's Gociain 
as though he had gens f proposed. The git 
was too unused to society, the mother too 
hopefal to realize that such attentions as Lord 
Arden paid to Jady were such asa young man 
would hardly refase to a girl visiting at bis 
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own house. Nine years his janior, he treated 
Judy notat all unlike a pet child. His kind- 
ness to her had in it no element of jealousy 
orexcitement. He was perfectly contented to 
yeave her fora whole day when the hounds met 
in theneighbourhood. If his mother gave a 
dinner-party, and his rank forced him totake in 
some stately dowager, he never seemed anxions 
lest Judy should smile too kindly on whatever 
cavalier was allotted to her. She might have 
been his sister or his niece for all the appro. 
priation he seemed to desire; but Lady Nora 
and Judy both blinded themselves to these 
and similar signs; both the elder and the 
younger lady firmly believed the latter's fate 
was fixed, and that the coronet of the Ardens 
would rest on her brow. 

And while all went so gladly at the Court, 
while life was so blithe and pleasant, each 
day bringing its succeeding pleasures, some- 
how the Earl could never quite forget that 
scene in the Yorkshire lanes, when the moon- 
light showed him the only face that ever 
really touched his fancy. He might sit by 





Judy's side, he might spend his days in her ' 


society, but it was Nell’s voice which haunted 
him—Nell’s blue eyes which even in his dreams 
seemed ever looking yearningly into his face, 

He was not a superstitious man, but yet a 
dream which came to him one night, a month 
before Christmas, cast an impression on him 
he could not eysily shake off. 

He saw Nell. Well, there was nothing 
strange in that ; there were fewnights her face 


| And, ever, on Dorothy calling, 


did not come to him in dreamland; but on | 


this particular one she spoke. She was 
thinner and paler, or it seemed so to him; 


her face was worn and sad, there were tears in | 


her sweet blue eyes. He put one hand on her 
shoulder, and called her by her name. A 


strange look of piteous entreaty came to her ' 


face. She clasped her hand in supplication, 


and uttered the one word, ‘‘Come!” Before ' 


be could answer she had vanished from his 
sight, and in the place where she had stood he 
saw a hand-post marked ‘To London !’’ 


Lord Arden slept no more that night. A ' 


fever of unrest took possession of him, and 
when his valet came to call the Earl at eight 
o'clock he found him in hisdressing-room fally 
dressed, and busily studying Bradshaw. 

(To be continued.) 
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How Pestacz Stamps Anz Mave In THE Unrrep 


Srates.—The design of the stamp is engraved 


on steel, and, in printing, plates are used on 
which two hundre 

Two men are kept at work covering these 
with coloured inks and passing them to a man 
and girl, who are printing them on hand- 
presses. Three of these little squads are em- 
ployed all thetime. After the small sheets of 


stamps have been engraved, | 


paper containing two hundred printed stamps , 
are dried enough, they are sent into another | 


room and gammed. The gum ueed for this 
purpeseis a peculiar composition, made of 
the powder of dried potatoes and other vegeta. 
bles mixed with water. After having been 
again dried, this time on little racks fanned 
by steam power for about an hour, they are 
put betweep sheets of pasteboard and pressed 
in hydraulic presses capable of applying a 
weight of two thousand tons. The next thing 
18 to cut the sheet in two; each sheet of course, 
when cut, containing one hundred stamps. 
This is done by a girl, with a large pair of 
sheers, cutting by han@being preferred to that 
done by machinery, which would destroy too 
many stampe. Next they are pressed once 
more, and then packed, labelled and stowed 
away, to be sent out to the various offices, 
when ordered. If a single stam 
any way mutilated, the whole sheet of one 
hundred stamps is burned. Not less than 
five hundred thousand are {said to be burned 
trom this cause every week. The greatest 


care is taken in counting the sheets of stamps | 


to guard against pilfering by employés, and it 
1s said that during the past twenty years not 
single sheet has been lost in this way- 


' the old church is perfect, the inside is a dis. 
pis torn or in ‘ gra 


| 


| won't know the church again, my dear Hil. 


, She made to his folly no answer, 


DOROTHY. 
—o— 


He dreamed of the fan in her fingers, 
And worshipped her tiniest curl ; 

He was Robert, the eon of the Rector, 
She was Dorothy, niece of the Earl. 
He came, as she stood in the sunlight— 
So fair, and so cold, and so sweet— 

And lifted his heart as a goblet 
And poured out its wine at her feet. 


Save looks of surprise and disdain, 

And swept through the velvet-draped portal, 
And left him alone in his pain. 

He passed from her threshold for ever— 
And lo ! as he went, on the stair 

He found a white virginal rosebad 
That Dorothy dropped from her hair. 


From the roll and the roar of the cannon, 
Where the waves of the battle ran high, 

To the white-curtained bed of a cottage, 
They brought a young soldier to die, 

Oh! deepin his breast was the bullet ; 
Bat the hurt in his heart was more deep, 


He fell, at the twlight, asleep. 


Under the shade of the sacred 
Dark cedar, they laid him to rest. 

A comrade, in kneeling beside bim, 
Discovered a flower on his breast ; 

It was soaked with his life's richest crimson, 
No longer of purity rare, 

But scentiess and dead ; ’twas the rosebud 
That Dorothy dropped from her hair. 


Afar from the grave by the cedar, 
While the snowflakes were falling without, 
A battle-scarred leader was telling 
Of the fight and the foe put to rout; 
He spoke of the sweep of the sabres, 
Of the rain of the pitiless lead ; 
And he showed them the biood brightened 
blossom 
That he found on the breast of the dead. 


The niece of the Earl, as she listened, 
Had lost all her delicate bloom ; 
And now she had fainted and fallen, 
And they carried her out of the room. 
The eyes of his hearers were misty, 
And the heart of the flower was laid bare ; 
For it crumbled to dust in his fingers, 
The rosebud from Dorothy's hair. tet 
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CHAPTER XIX.—(continued.) 


“Og, indeed!” returned Mr. Hilhouse, in a 
tone so cold as to surprise his host, who looked 
at him inquiringly, but as he made no further 
remark, the banker went on. 

‘‘Gresham’s the man to get the money out 
of — pockets. They all seem to think 
he does them a favour in accepting it for the 
various uses he requires it for ; and the way 
this restoration fund gets on is wonderfal. As 
one of the churchwardens, I am delighted at 
the result—delighted. You'll find us some- 
what ina muddle now, and I wish you had 
not arrived till it was quite completed. The 
Bishop is much interested in the matter, and 
has subscribed himeelf liberally. He said to 
Mr, Gresham the other day, ‘ The outside of 


ce.’ Why, it looks like a cattle market, 
with the people penned up in those dreadful 
old square pews, or did, for there is not one of 
them left, and the seats are nearly all erected. 
The chancel has been beautifully inlaid, and 
Mies Hilhouse is giving us a handsome brass 
le as a lecturn; while a brass and ebony 
pit is to be the gift of Mrs. Charlton. You 





house. Once more, I repeat, there is nothing 
like new blcod—nothing! And the surpliced 
choir is such an improvement, and the music 
now is wonderfully good.” 

‘And you approve of all these changes!’’ 
gasped the Rector, indignantly. ‘I thought 
you were a man of common senee, and sound, 
solid judgment. It is high time I returned 
to my parish, Mr. Slowcombe, I certainly never 
expected these views from you /” 

‘* T daresay not,’”’ returned the churchwarden, 
politely. ‘‘ We had so long worked in a groove, 
that we were satisfied, not thinking of any- 
thing outside it; but now that we have ‘broken 
cover,’ and see the better aspect of affairs be- 
yond our cramped and narrow circle, why, I 
don't think any of us will be content to go 
back to it—I don’t, indeed. Everybody in the 
parish is pleased, except Mr. Blight, and it is 
natural that he should be sore upon the sub- 
ject, for you see he has lost his congregation. 
By-the-by, Gresham has the most exquisite 
brass cross over the altar—his own gift—and 
he didn’t get it for nothing, I can assure you.”’ 

“A brass cross over the altar!” cried the 
Rector, “and theatricals in the schools in 
aid of the church fund! and the children 
taught to murder each other by such examples 
as that abominable Punch and Judy! All 
this is being done in my parish; and you, who 
are one of its churchwardens, stand by and 
consent toit? Mr, Slowcombe, Iam ashamed 
of you!” 

Saying which the Rector of Market Glenton 
arose, and left the room in a perfect whirlwind 
of fury. 

Outside the door of Mr. Slowcombe’s house 
Mr. Hilhouse met Samuel Biggs. 

He had been to a faneral that day, and was 
still clad in his shabby black garments, now 
more rusty than ever; and his unusually tall 
hat looked tall indeed, and as though it had 
been brushed with pomatum, so curiously 
sleek and shiny was it. 

His grave, lantern-jawed face looked more 
grave and more condemnatory than ever. As 
he suddenly saw the Rector, he made a dead 
stop. 

He knew as well—as well—what Mr. Hil- 
house's feelings would be concerning the 
changes in the parish, and took up his key- 
note accordingly, notwithstanding that he was 
then going to the schoolrooms to see whether 
he could get anyone to let him in, to witness 
the ‘screaming farce,” advertised in such 
large letters on the play-bill. Samuel Biggs 
had no intention of paying even half-price to 
get in; but he thought he might possibly slip 
through the door urobserved, thus late in the 
evening, and he meant to try. 

It was many years since Samuel had seen 
a play, and he intended to try and witness this 
one sub-rosa ; but he wasaware that the Rector 
conld not pessibly know this, so he stood be- 
fore, him with a melancholy mien. 

‘“‘ These are sad doings here, sir, very sad! 
The world has gone after Mr. Gresham, sir, £0 
to speak ; and although it isnot for a humble 
creature like me to talk, still, sir, 1 have my 
feelings, like my betters, and me and Mr. 
Blight has mingled our tears together over 
the falling away of those who we thought be- 
fore were our examples.” 


And Samuel shook his head with a slow 


and automaton-like movement. 

Mr. Hilhouse grasped his lang, bony, clam- 
my fingers in a friendly clasp. 

“ Then I have one left true to me,” he 
gasped. ‘Samuel Biggs, nothing should have 
re me away had I known what was going on 

ere.” 

‘Thank Heaven, you have returned at 
last !’’ answered the hypocrite, fervently. 
“When I saw your sainted face, my first 
outspoken words, breathed from the heart, 
were ‘thank Heaven!’ and I repeat them 
aloud. Oh! these changes; oh! the wicked 
ways of this wicked world, Mr. Hilhouse | 
Him so young, and so deceitful! with 
his sweethearts by the score. Their age 
don’t matter at all,and my lips shame to 
frame the words. Confession in the study, 
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hallowed by-so many years of your worthy 
presence ! Yet the whole parish has gone after 
him ; thera.is no doubt about that, and to- 
night they're p!ay-acting—they are, indeed ! 
If you hadn't returned, Heaven only knows 
where they would. have. stopped.” 

And Mr. Biggs took a hanc kerchief from his 
pocket, .which had been placed there ready for 
some part of the funeral obsequies, and applied 
it to his eyes and. brow. 

‘I’m but.a-bamble instrument, Mr. Hil- 
house ; -but if I.can-serve you, if I can be of 
any use, you have only to command me, to 
prove my faithfalness.”’ 

Tt was not often that the Rector of Market 
Glenton had a generous impulse ; but, upon 
this ocoasion, bis heart went out to Samuel 
Biggs so decidedly as to touch his pocket, and 
he felt in it for some coins to prove his kindly 
feeling. 

Two half-crowns touched his fingers sug- 
gestively. 

Yes | -he would give Samuel five shillings as 
a reward for his-staunchness, and he drew the 
coins very nearly out of bis pocket, but not 
quite. 

Somehow, one slipped through his fingers 
back again, and Mr. Hilhouse thought one 
half-crown would express his feelings quite as 
well, and would please the other equaliy, inas- 
mnch as he wag unaware how nearly he had 
had the second. 

**Come to my house to-morrow, Biggs,” 
he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ and you can tell me all 
that has been going on.”’ 

‘* T will indeed, sir, if you'll name the hour, 
and think myself honoured by your confidence; 
and anything I can do——” 

‘« Yes, yes ! you may be able to serve ‘me. 
Come at half-past nine.” 

‘*Half-past nine! Them good old times is 
over at the Rectory, sir; breakfast is not 
before that hour now!”’ 

“Come at half-past nine,” repeated the 
Rector, sternly. ‘J shall have breakfast at 
eight o’clock as usual.’’ 

“Of course, sir, of course. I'll be there 
punctnally, quite punctually.” 

“And Samuel, here is something for you, 
and if you drink my health, let it be in a good 
warming cup of cocoa.” 

‘‘You know me, Mr. Hiihouse,” and he 
pointed to the broad band of dark blue 
ribbon in his button-hole, “and you may 
trust me.” 

“Yes; I believe you’re a very good young 
man,” acknowledged the Rector. “ But, 
Biggs, surely you used a wrong word when 
you eaid ‘ confession’ was held in my study?” 
oe he looked keenly at the flabby face before 

im. 

Mr, Biggs shook his head monotonously, 

“No, sir; there is no mistake, I wish 
there was.” 

Then he drew very near, and whispered the 
secret of the new red baize door. 

‘It ain't even a respectable green, sir,” he 
objected, ‘‘ but» barefaced red, and covered 
with brass nails like stars, as would be suited 
to a queen's coffin!” 

Mr. Hilhouse groaned. 

‘And are my churchwardens aware of 
these facts?” he asked. 

‘I'm afraid so, There’s one who thinks 
Mr. Gresham will be a good match for his 
daughter, and the other, why, he’s led away 
like the rest of them. Even Miss Marion 
and Miss Hilhouse herself-——”" 

“Hush! No one must speak of any 
member of my family, Biggs. I will not 
permit it,” interrupted Mr. Hilhouse, sternly. 
“ At half-past nine to-morrow, then,” and he 
was turning away when he was stopped by 
Biggs. 

“Accept my humble thanks for your 
generous donation towards my wants, sir,” he 
said obsequiously. 

** Not. at all, not at all,” replied the Reetor, 
and again turned awsey and knocked at the 
door of his second churchwarden. 

He, too, was gone to the theatricals ! 





Mr. Hilhouse again groaned in spirit, and 
Samuel watched him from a distance. 

‘‘ Backsliders, backsliders, every one of 
them!” he muttered, as he stood with bent 
head upon the path, hesitating what next to 
do; then started off at a brisk pace towards the 
school-rooms, Samnel following him in the 
distance, with a strange smile ppon: his face. 

‘Phere will be a blooming rowhetween the 
lot of them,” he chuckled, “‘ there-will, indeed ; 
and there's sure to be windfalls. and pickings 
for the likes of me! They’ll ali want help, 
every one of them. There’s so many things 
the gentry can't do for themselves,” and he 
rubbed his bony hands together unctuously 
with pleasant anticipation, and went on 
following the Rector like a shadow. 

Mr. Hilhouse entered the school yard, and 
going round by a back way took possession of 
a small window, leaving numerous little beys 
and girls with their noses flattened against 
the panes of those in the yard itself. 

He watched the actors upon the stage 
within, with bands clenched anger, aud 
heard the bursts of applause of the audience 
—his quiet parisbioners, whom he had Jeft,.so 
sober and tractable, now turned, as he. said 
bitterly, into disorderly rioters, 

Suddenly he quitted his vantage ground as 
a watcher, impeiled by his boiling wrath, and 
entered the school-room door, with blazing 
eyes and head erect. 

There was no mistaking his indignation, 
his righteous indignation ! 

The ushers who had andertaken.to conduct 
the ticket-holders to their seate, fell. back from 
his fierce looks, awed. by him.and.them. But 
Mr. Hilhouse took not the slightest notice of 
any of them. 

He advanced up the room with -his eyes 
fixed upon the stage. The piece.was coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion—that is, the first 
piece—which was the piéce de resistance of 
the evening. The farce was yet to follow, and 
to be acted by altogether another team. 

The lovers were just reconciled, and they 
chanced to be Marion and Mr. Gresham, and 
the girl was firmly clasped in the curate’s 
arms, while he was bending over her, press- 
ing very real kisses upon the pretty flashed 
ace. 

This was the “ hugging" that Dr. King’s 
small medicine boy had epoken of so feelingly, 
and with so much admiration; and it sent 
the angry blood surging fast through the 
veins of Marion's father, as he remembered 
the boy’s words, and saw what good cause 
he had had to utter them, 

Right in front of the stage he halted. 

‘For shame, Mr. Gresham!” he cried, in 


| & hard, stern voice. ‘“Prompter! drop the 


curtain; I will not allow this shameful 
spectacle to proceed in my schools!” 

And his words were followed by a sudden 
silence, and utter cessation of sound within 
the building—that ominous, awesome hush, 
which precedes a storm. 


—— 


OHAPTER XX. 
‘‘ WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK.” 


Waen Marion Hilhouse heard her father’s 
voice, she turned such a white, startled face 
upon him, that there were few among the 
andience who were not serry for her. 

It .seemed as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen in their midat, and silenced. them. 
The prompter flew to the cord to lower the 
curtain, 80 angen had been the command; 
then hesitated, feeling Mr. Gresham's eyes 
fixed upon him, and stood irresolute. 

The ‘curate in charge’ was the only 
person present who did not seem disconcerted. 
He looked calmly at the Rector, and continued 
his .part, without the less of a word, and 
supported the trembling girl at his side with 
® strong arm; while he gent an encoureging 
glance to one oo ge of the. actors, ho 
were assembling by the slips, from the back 
of the stage, for the finale, and “ tableau.”’ 


——— 

Mrs, Charlton. was an able. seconder in the 
unlooked,for and disagreeable situation ; but 
* Aunt Macy Ann” bolted from the stace, 
abgolately bolted, and was seen no more, 

Mr. Hilhouse steod still regarding the 
scene. Once again he shouted to the prompter 
to drop the gurtain; bat another look from 
Mr. Gresham stayed him, and the scene 
proceeded to the end, certainly not with the 
same spirit as if would have done, had the 
actors in general. not had that condemnatory 
figure standing before them, but with verre 
and pluck,,npon the .part of two of the 
company, at any rate. 

Then .the cnrtain .descended with a rush, 

the prompter glad to obey both his masters, 
- A burst of applause rose from the audienoe, 
but .Mr. Hilhyase faced them, and angrily 
ordered them to cease, and the expression of 
satisfaction was buehed. 

Then the Rector walked into the green. 
room, “Marion stood there in her pretty stage 
dress, given her by Elsie Charlton; all her 
brightness gone—a scared look in the gazelle. 
like eyes. 

“ne had not ous re he ax mathe, but he 
no greeting for the poor girl. 

“‘Qome home! ". he. said, and nothing more, 
a8 he took her ly by the arm. 

She cast .an inquiring glance at Mr, 
Gresham, who whispered to her to obey her 
father; and she extended her haud and 
reached her hat and wrap from the peg where 
they hung, as one who walked in a strange, 
dreamy sleep. 

Mrs. Charlton went to the Rector's side, 
and.laid her.hand upon his arm. 

“Don’t be bard upon Marion, Mr. Hil. 
house,” she said, softly. ‘'She is young, and 
of coprse she has enjoyed it. I see you are 
angry with her; but it fault there has been, 
it doesnot rest with. her, but with her elders. 
Miss Hilhouse has in no way objected to her 
acting, and .as for .me, I see no harm in it 
whatever—so blame us, and not Marion.” 

But, for once the widow's witcheries were 
thrownaway. Mr. Hilhouse refused to hear 
the voice of the chgrmer. He was in no way 
pleased with Mrs. Charlton. Aeihl 

He had an inkling of the truth in his mind 
that she had been the cause of his son's 
refusing to liaten to his wishes as regarded 
the union he desired to see between him and 
Rose D’Arcy; and now he found her en- 
couraging Marion in what he deemed wrong 
behaviour, both by precept and example, ant 
he repented him that he had given permission 
for free intercourse between them. . 

‘«‘ My daughter is folly aware of my views, 
and my wishes, Mrs. Charlton,” he returned, 
coldly. ‘*Asa womanof the world you would 
not of course regard matters in the same 
light as I do.” 

“I acknowledge the soft impeachment,” 
answered Elsie, with asmile. ‘‘ No.doubt I 
am a‘ woman of the world,’ but nevertheless 
I hope you will not have cause to consider me 
a worldly woman. As for poor Marion, she 
has only done what she was asked.to do.” 

“If she really did not know my views, she 
could have written to. consnlt them,” he 
answered, orossly. 

‘« Well, I undevatood that your sister was to 
undertake the information .and “consultation 
department,” laughed the other. ‘ Come, 
Rector, promise me -not to be hard on 
Marion!" and she lifted her grey eyes beseech- 
ingly to bis. 

He wavered for am instant, but was 100 
obssinate not to stand his ground. 

‘I will call on you to-morrow, Mrs. Char!- 
ton,” he said; ‘this.is no place to discuss 
private matters. You mentioned my sister; 
where is she?” P 

“a x boa) you not see her ae-the stage? 
inquired the young widow, wickedly. : 

© Unfortunate ely I Vag 2 he a aap 
wepulchral voice. faith in her ise 
of the past,and yet T'ghought she was'ss the 
salt.of the earth.”’ , 

‘Well, she has very much improved since 
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you saw her, Rector; she has grown quite 
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amiable to’-what she used to'be, although I'am 
not » favourite of hers; and never was.”’ 

“No, you never-were,” “he ‘agreed ‘in an 
irritating ‘manner, whish however in‘no-way 
annoyed Mrs. Charlton, andtorned away to 
look for his sister, but Miss Hilhouse was 
nowhere to-be found. 

In one ~second there had stood in array 
before her, all she had done and left undone, 
of those “things ‘concerning’which she’ ‘well 
knew her brother's views. 

She had ever leant upon hinras' ‘thé head ‘of 
her family, and as had ventrated him— 
until Cupid,*or vanity, or love-of-power, ‘or 
gome imp of ‘mischief, had made 
havoc of the ol@ Aunt’ Mary Ann, and in her 
place had-enbstituted a very different sort of 
old party ‘iideéd, and-one of ‘whom she ‘was 
well aware her ‘Rector’ brother ‘would most 
heartily @isapprove, and she: was ‘fairly afraid 
to meet the scorn in his cold, eyes ; ‘80; as 
was before stated, she had ! 

“ Where is Mies’Hilhousé? ” ‘he inquired, 
but no one could answer the question, for she 
had made‘her escape béfore the: actors had 
left the stage. 

Then his*eyes fell on-patient Marion, -who 
stood waiting for him, looking-very much as 
though she were going‘to her execution. 

She was alone ;-no-one stood by her to ‘take 

her part. or protect her from -her irate’ father, 
except Elsie Charlton, who had been doing 
her best to tarn the current of his anger aside 
from the girl. 
. Mr. Gresham was ‘moving abont from one 
of the late actors to another, making himself 
generally pleasant and agreeable, congratulat- 
ing each and all, imeubtle words; upon per- 
formances, as best he could fit in his compli- 
ments to advantage. 

“Marion, are you ready ?”’ asked Mr. Hil- 
house, in ‘# tone which was far from enconrag- 
ing; then‘he’continued, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard ‘by all,— 

«Mr, Grésham, I shall not require your 
services any longer, I shall not ‘leave my 
parish again; you have altogether betrayed 
the trust I placed in you.” 

“Pardon me,” returned the younger man, 


hands!” and with determined steps he as. 
cended the stairs, and knocked at his sister's 
door, at the same time calling upon her by 
name, 

A year ago Miss Hilhouse would have started 
from her bed at the souad of her brother’s 
voice had she been dying ; but now she snored 
on‘determinately, as though the seven sleepers 
had‘ taken possession of her. 

In vain he hammered, in vain he called, she 
was alike deaf to both; and, tired of knocking 
and shouting, ‘the irate master of the house 
‘descended the stairs to vent his anger on gentle 

‘Marion ;‘ while ‘Miss Hilhouse lighted again 

the candle she bad extinguished, and wrote to 
Mr. Gresham, entreating him to shield her 
from her brother's wrath, and asking him to 
ivfurm Mr. Hiihouse of the relations existing 
between them, before she saw him, so that she 
might have courage to face his reproaches and 
‘indignation. Nor did she omit a very loving 
signature, far more affectionate than any she 
had ventured upon before, for she felt now the 
time ‘had -really come, when she might assert 
herself, and take up her position as Mr. Grea- 
ham’s affianced wife. 

Ahd, having finished her Iétter, she listened 
and listened until the servants returned, when 
she crept noiselessly from her room, and gave 
it into the hands cf the parlour-maid, begging 
her to jes Mr. Gresham have it the moment 
he came in; andthe girl, who liked the curate, 
promised to sit up and give it to him. 

In the ‘meanwhile, Lg Smee was seated 
epoiee to her father, Who wore his very 
b st looks. 

‘¢ What is the meaning of all this masquerad- 
ing ?” he asked, angrily. 

“I am sorry you are vexed with me, father,” 
answered Marion, timidly, ‘I did not mean 
to do wrong; but neither my aunt nor Mr. 
Gresham thought there was anything objec- 
tionable in my acting, and, of course, it was 
a: pleasure to me.” 

‘Marion ! Marion! the human heart ever 
was black and deceitful, indesd. You found it 
& pleasure to be clasped in thearms of a strange 
man! I tell you it was a gross impropriety ! 
—very gross!” 

‘*Oh, papa, do not'say that! Mr. Gresham 





his only sign of annoyance being that he was 
even paler than usual. ‘ Pardon me, but you | 
have no right whatever to interfere with me! | 
Iam not a curate here, but a curate in charge, | 
and I have your letters to prove that you gave | 
me full license to do whatever I deemed neces- 
sary in your absence. I have done what I 
considered right and necessary, and you fleecend 
upon ine like a human avalanche. Had 

been a younger man, I should simply have'put | 
you out of the schools. As it is, you have 
given me the entire charge of the parish for | 
two years, and have-no right to interfere with . 
me or my actions inany way. If you are not 
satisfied, you can refer the matter to the 
bishop, or I will do.so. Good-night!” and 
Mr. Faulkner Gresham walked decidedly away, 
leaving the Rector in a state of black anger. 

“ You will hear more from me to-morrow !” | 
he shouted after the retreating’form, and left | 
the green-room by the outer ‘door; followed by | 
Marion, whose heart seemed to have sunk ‘out 
of her body, so weak and faint she felt. 

All the way home he never spoke ‘o her, 
and they entered the Rectory in silence, Miss 
Hilhouse having in her fright and haste left 
the hall. door open. 

“I want your aunt,” said Mr, Hilhouse at 
length, as he stood in his own dining room, 
and Marion went to seek her, but nowhere 
was she to be found. 

Her locked bedroom door, however, told its 
own tale, that she was within, as did the lusty 
snores which Marion’s ears. But the 
girl bp questioned whether her aunt's 
sleep was real, for never before had she got 


i 


h night, and that 
i thus proclaimed ‘herself to be asleep, and 
‘rion announced the fact to her father. 
y Asleep! nonsense!" he replied, angrily. 
ou are shielding her, and playing into her 





| my consent ?”’ 


' ‘very kind and good tome, but he has waited 


is not a stranger! Indeed—indeed, we are 
very fond of one another; and he would not 
lead-me-to do wrong, I am sure,” she faltered. 

“ Very fond of one another!" he repeated, 
in anger. ‘‘ What thall I hear next? Do 
you mean to say you are engaged to this young 
‘man? ‘That is theonly excuse you could offer, 
to ‘in any way cover such conduct, which, 
even then, would bs highly improper— 
highly!" 

“Oh! do not blame me,” she pleaded, her 
fair face flushing. ‘' Faulkner is too much of 
a gentleman to do anything wrong or im- 
proper, or to tell me to do so.” 

“Faulkner!” he echoed; “and you have 
dared to engage yourself to this man without 


‘No, no, papa! ‘We shall be now, I hope, 
but he would not really ask me to be his wife 
until he had your permission. He has been 


till your return to say it all publicly,” and she 
‘looked at him with a sweet, shy, happy face. 
‘Mr, Gresham need not have troubled him- 
sélf to wait,” he answered, coldly. ‘'I have 
been terribly mistaken in him—terribly! I 
would never consent to your becoming the 
wife of such a man—never/ So you may dis- 





miss the thought from yonr mind; and he 
has behaved like a scoundre! in seeking to gain | 
your affection in my absence.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, father, he has gained it!” she replied, | 


with clasped hands and earnesteyes. ‘‘I love | 1 


him with all my soul. Pray be merciful to | 
me ; I should break my heartif he were parted | 
from me, I should, indeed!” and tears welled ; 
to-her eyes and dimmed them. 

Not one word of sympathy rose to his stern } 


lips—not one feeling of regret for her to his 
|-mind, 8h saobeyel 


e had d ‘him horribly, had 
cast aside all his precepts, and stood before 
him an unblashing, acknowledged sinner. 


‘You can go to your room, Marion,” he 
said, harshly. ‘I will deal with Mr. Gresham, 
and I desire that you do not leave your own 
apartment until I give you permission to do 


“Oh, father, do not send him away! Do 
not try and part me from him !” she pleaded, 
clinging to him convulsively. ‘You do not 
know whai he is tome. Ilove him more than 
life, more than anything! If we have do 
wrong, forgive us, and you will be blessed for 
your goodness. Oh, dear father! remember 
the days when you were seeking my beloved 
mother, and'let them speak to you for me and 
him. Think of those days, and you will 
understand my feelings!” 

‘‘I thank Heaven I cannot understand 
them !” he returned, fervently. ‘No right- 
minded person would indulge in any such 
violent/fancies, believe me. Hush! there is a 
knock at the front door!” 

“Yes, it is Mr. Gresham. Let me open it, 
and ask him to come in and speak to you.” 

‘Certainly not! Go to your room, Marion, 
and on no account leave it without my per- 
mission |” 

And so stern was her father’s aspect, that 
ehe obeyed him at once, little dreaming that 
her lover, or the man she considered such, 
would find no entry to the Rectory that night, 
orever again. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
WHERE THE RECTOR'’S HALF-CROWN WENT. 


Manton stood within her bedroom door with 
a wildly beating heart, listening for the meet- 
ing between her father and ‘Mr. Gresham ; 
but could not discover that the man she loved 
had been admitted, and in-a short space she 
felt certain that he had not been, for again 
and again the knocker resounded through the 
house, and the pealing of the bell was heard. 

How she longed to go downstairs and admit 
him herself. But the stern command of her 
father that she was to go to her own room and 
remain there, was an order she dared not dis- 
obey, even though the truth dawned slowly 
upon her that the Rector would not receive 
Mr. Greeham back into the house, 

Her first thonght was for him. 

Where would he go? 

What would he do without his needfut 
clothes and toilet necessaries, and what must 
be his feelings at-such treatment ? 

Great, hot, bitter tears arose in her eyes, 
that he should be thus unkindly used, and she 
pressed her hand to her throbbing brow, and 
paced the room restlessly. 

Then the truth came to her, that her father 
meant to refuse Mr. Gresham’s offer, and to 
dispense with his further eervices. 

She was to see him no more, and he would 
leave Market Glenton for ever, and she sank 
helplessly upon a chair. 

Mr. Gresbam’'s offer ! 

Poor girl! there was not one doubt in her 
mind about the honourableness of his inten- 
tions towards her. 

She never for an instant doubted his love. 

Her faith in him was unbounded, and at 
the thought of his love and his goodness, the 
sadness died out of her heart. 

He was too gentle and generous to blame 
her for her father’s harsh and unjastifiable 
conduct ; and whea he got his good living, he 
would make her his wife. and then she would 
realise the meaning of the word paradise in 
its entirety. 

She sat with clasped hands thinking of it, 
and a smile grew and deepened upon her red 


ips. 
Titter awhile she arose and undressed her- 
self, and creeping into bed, lay for some time 
listening and thinking—thinking and listening 
—until every sound died out in the house. 

‘Surely, she thought, her heart full of love 
and trust, surely Mr. Gresham would now 
stand between her and her father’s anger, 
between her and trouble and unhappiness ! 
Yes! her faith in him was perfect. 
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She felt she could leave all in his hands, 
without fear or hesitation ; and firm in that 
belief she fell asleep and dreamed of him, and 
smiled in her innocent visions ; for once more 
his arms were about her, as they had been in 
the play, and his lips were meeting hers in 
warm and loving kisses. 

* a * - + 

In the meantime, Mr. Hilhouse, having sent 

Marion away, sat in the dining-room listening 


excluded man, when he became aware of a 





light footstep in the ene, and thinking that | 
1 


his’ daughter had disobeyed him, he rushed 
out, and caught the advancing figure of a 
woman by the arm, and dragged her into the 
—_— for he had himself extinguished the hall 
amp. 

It was not Marion, but the parlour-maid 
going to admit the curate, with Miss Hilhouse’s 
lettér in her hand. 

As soon as she recovered her presence of 
mind, she tried to drop the missive in her 
pocket, but it was a useless attempt to try 
and deceive the lynx eyes of the Rector. 

Tt was not to be done. 

** Where were you going, Jane?” he inquired 
severely. 

“To answer the door, sir; it must be Mr. 
Gresham knocking.” 

_“ Then he may continue to knock. I forbid 
his ehtrance here ; to-morrow all belonging to 
him'will be sent out of my house |” 

The parlour-maid looked at her master in 
blank astonishment. 

“ Lor’ sir, and he is such a nice gentleman. 
There's no one in the parish who does not love 
him, I’m sure.”’ 

“So much the worse for the parish to have 
been thus easily ensnared, and led from the 
right road. Only six months ago I left 
them patiently walking in the paths of re- 


| 
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LADY LILITH. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 


Tue wedding morning broke—not with blue 
skies and golden sunshine, but rainy—misty— 
most gloomy. The streets were muddy, and 
on each side of them miniature brooks of water 


somewhat sardonically to the knocking of the | ran, brown and thick, into the drains. Though 


it was only the end of August, people shivered 
as they hurried along under their dripping 
umbrellas, and made what haste they might 
to get out of the uncomfortable streets, while 
indoors a sort of damp clamminess clung to 
the furniture, and one’s eyes went longingly to 
the empty fireplaces, in which one would have 
rejoiced to see big fires blazing. 

“I never knew anything more unfortu- 
nate!” grumbled Lady Lester, coming into 
Lilith's dressing-room, where the young girl 
was sitting in front of the toilette table, while 
her maid dressed the splendid lengths of her 
golden hair. ‘‘Every day for the last three 
weeks has been perfect, and now, jast when 
we want fine weather, we get it wet andedall, 
and miserable like this. It is really too an- 


a 5 ee 

** What difference can it possibly make?” 
asked Lilith, calmly. ‘‘I suppose the cere- 
mony will take place just the same?” 

‘* Yes, only instead of being a success it will 
be a failure. We shall all feel limp and drag- 
gled, just like the _ people in the street. 
However, I am glad you take it so quietly. 
You are more philosophical than it isin my 
power to be. Still I must confess the splen- 


| dour of your lover's wedding presents is suffi- 
| cient to make you forget everything else.”’ 


| 
| 


As she spoke she advanced to the toilette 
table, where in their bed of purple velvet and 


It was a singularly unsatisfactory answer, 
and both she and her listener knew it. 

‘‘ What are those reasons? They must be 
be strong ones, seeing that they have induced 
him to desert his only child.” 

“They are strong ones, but I cannoi tell 
them to you, because I am bound by a promise 
not to divulge them. As to deserting you— 
well, he confided you to my care ; and Heaven 
knows I could not have taken more trouble 
to get you happily married if you had been 
my own daughter! ” 

‘No, I am sure you could not.” Lilith 
came over to her aunt, and kissed her with a 
new and strange humility. ‘ You have been 
very good to me, and I hope I am gratefal; 
but sometimes——” her lips trembled—‘] 
feel that if my father had with me I 
should have been happier. It seems unnatural 
for him to keep away for so many years. Do 
you think he will ever return to England?” 

Lady Lester shook her head, 

‘* My dear, how can I tell? I should ima. 
gine that after this length of time it is very 
improbable he will ever settle down at home; 
but one never knows, and nothing that my 
brother Paul did would surprise me.” 

“You have never spoken to me of my 
mother,” observed the girl, in a thoughifal 
tone; and Lady Lester made a little im- 
patient gesture as she answered,— 

“Why should I? She died long before you 
can remember—when you were a tiny child 
of two years old.” 

‘* And was it for a at her loss that my 
father left England ?"’ , 

** Yes,” said Lady Lester, slowly; ‘it was 
for grief at her loss, partly. Bat why do you 
talk of these sad things on your wedding 
morning ?"” 

“Tg it not nataral that I should speak of 
them? I was thinking that, perhaps, if—i/ 


oad 


ili : | white satin reposed the diamonds Lyndhorst | my father had always been with me my life 
—_ poedhg . duty. What letter is that? | had given to his betrothed the night before. might have been — different. It eee 30 
Jane made a good resistance, but it was all : They were indeed most magnificent—necklace, | Strange to telegraph to him the —_ 0 fend 
of 10 avail. ' bracelets, brooch, and tiara, all composed of |@pproaching marriage, and then for hi. 
“It is only a note from Miss Hilhouse, sir, | §°™8 of the finest water, that even on this|simply to write congratulations. — There is 
which I promised to deliver to Mr.Gresham,” | dull morning threw out a starry radiance of | something a little unnatural about it. 
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she’acknowledged. 

“From my daughter!” he cried with 
anger. 

“ Oh ! no sir, from Miss Mary Ann.” 

‘* When did she give it to you ? To-night?” 

** Yes, sir, soon after I came in.” 

Once more Mr. Hilhouse groaned. 

‘‘ And she pretended to be asleep!” he mut- 
tered, “she absolutely snored. Give me 
the letter !’’ he continued, “and tell Miss 
Hilhouse / will deliver it to Mr. Gresham 
in the morning.” 

And the girl left it in his hand, glad to’ es- 
capé; for if there was one person in the 
world of whom she was afraid, it was the 
Reetor. 

She was sorry to leave Mr. Gresham out in 
the cold, but there was nothiug else to do. 
Her window was too high up to venture her 
attempting to give him a warning of what 
was in store for him. 

As she ascended the stairs, a thin angular 
hand was thrust through the open aperture of 
Miss Hilhouse’s door, and beckoned her in, 
and she stopped and obeyed at once. 


(To be continued.) 








As Assurep Fact.—Paper window glass is 
now said to be an assured fact. As deacribed : 
‘‘A window pane is made of white paper, 
manufactured from cotton or linen, and modi- 
fied by chemical action. Afterwards the paper 
is dipped in a preparation of camphor and 
alcohol, which makes it like parchment, 
From this point it can be moulded and cut 
intd remarkably tough sheets entirely trans- 
parent, and if can be dyed with almost the 
whole of the aniline colours, the result being 
a transparent sheet, showing far more vivid 
hues than the best glass exhibits.” 





prismatic colours. ‘ 

Lady Lilith looked at them indifferently, 
then with a sign dismissed her maid, and 
closed the door after her. 1t wanted two hours 
of the time fixed for the ceremony, so that 
she was in no harry, and she had a question 
to ask her aunt which she had never before 
had the courage to put. 

The dressing-room presented a scene of pic- 
furesque disorder. The chairs and tables 
were littered over with various costly articles 
of attire; in a big vase stood the wedding 
bouquet, composed entirely of white orchids, 
and on the couch lay the wedding dress, a 


' wonderful combination of white brocade and 


magniticent lace, and pearl embroidery. 
Thrown over it was the veil, and from beyond 
its mist-like folds peeped the tiny white satin 
slippers, also embroidered with pearls, 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lady Lester, glancing 
round and noting all these things in their 
turn, ‘what a happy woman I should be if 
Marcella were in your place at the present 
moment !’’ 

Lilith smiled with an impatient contempt. 
This wealth of which her aunt thought so 
rauch, did not affect her in the slightest pos- 
- degree ; indeed, she scarcely even thought 
of it. 

‘“‘ Look,” she said, holding out a‘letter; “I 
received this from my father this morning, 
together with a lovely eet of pearls and sap- 

hires, which he had ordered to be sent to me. 

he letter is expressed in tenderest language, 
and my father wishes me every happiness, and 
tells me that he often thinks of me; and that 
my welfare is his dearest earthly considera- 
tiov. How is it, then, that during all these 
years he has remained in India, and made no 
effort to see me?” 

Lady Lester looked slightly embarrassed, 
and it was a minute or two before she replied. 

“There are reasons why he does not like 


| England, and so he remains in the East.’’ 





“Not when yon’ consider my brother's 
character. He was always different to other 
men; and, as I said. before, I should not be 
surprised at anything he did. But—there! 
It is time for you to be getting dressed ; and, 
going to the window and looking out anxiously, 
“I do hope that before we go to church fe 
shall see a scrap of blue sky!” : 

Her hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
The rain never for an instant ceased fallixg, 
and the clouds grew, if ible, more gloom}. 

The person least affected by the weather 
was Lilith herself, who allowed herself to be 
dressed, but did not exhibit the least interest 
either in her garments, or the appearance sué 
presented when they were put upon her. 

Sarely a more lovely bride never stood 
before an altar—or a colder! : 

All the day ehe had been conscious of a 
strange, dream-like feeling—a feeling of bein 
somehow out of herself, and only a spectats: 
in the drama now acer. enacted. , 

She wondered vaguely whether she wou'd 
break down when the eventful moment 2- 
tually arrived, and Lyndhurst placed the ring 
on her finger ; whether anything would occur 
to prevent the ceremony, for even now she 
could not realise that in an hour's time she 
should be his wife! 

Bat nothing did happen to prevent the 
marriage; and, although she was white as the 


blossoms that crowned her hair, her responses . 


were given in a firm, clear voice that, low a8 
it was, was yet distinctly audible. A 

L urst himself was monet moe agitate! 
His iness was so great that he cou 
smenare tt could only vow to himself that fe 
husband could be truer, no lover more devotes 
than he would be to her. The effort of bis 
life should be to make her happy. she 

After the ring was on her finger, and ; 
had signed her maiden name—for the las 
time—in the register, she walked down the 
aisle, her eyes veiled by thin, drooping lashes; 
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put, on nearing the door, some impulse in- 
duced her to raise them, and they rested on 
the face of a woman who was bending eagerly 
forward, a8 if with the desire of seeing the 


de. 

a was tall and slim, bnt the black lace 
she wore over her face was too thick to per- 
mit even a glimpse of her features, though a 
careless knot of fair hair was visible under her 
ponnet at the back. 

Lilith immediately recognised her as the 
same woman who had so often watched her 
window at home, and was a little disconcerted 
atthe encounter. The feeling was but momen- 
tary, however, for in another few seconds she 
and’ Lyndharst had left the church and 
entered the carriage waiting for them at the 
gates, and all remembrance of her strange 
visitor had from her mind. 

“T trast this is the beginning of as happy 
a life as is permitted to us mortals, my 
Lilith,’ murmured her husband, putting his 
arm round her, and kissing her with passion- 
ate fervour. 

She shivered a little, and drew back, as if 
his kisses hurt her. 

They were the last he gave her for many a 
long day ! 

Then followed the breakfast, the speeches, 
th@ goodbyes, as she stood in her plain grey 
travelling dress, and after that the going 
away, followed by a shower of rice, and white 
satin slippers. 

Lyndhurst had of course secured a com- 
partment to themselves, and as soon as the 
train moved off Lilith sank back wearily in 
her corner. 

“Tam tired,” she said, closing her eyes, ‘I 
shall try to sleep.” 

Her husband arranged her cushions, and 
did his best to secure her comfort, then seated 
himself o ite, and feasted his eyeson the 
white loveliness of his wife, who—although 
she was not asleep—never once raised her 
richly fringed lids, until Dover was reached. 

It was not a pleasant journey. Rain was 
still falling, and the landscape, seen from the 
misty windows, looked blurred and indistinct. 
It was cold too, with that damp chilliness 
which often accompanies rain, and Lyndhurst 
— himself involuntarily shivering once or 
wice, 

He was glad when Dover was reached, and 
they were walking across from the station to 
the Lord Warden Hotel, where they were to 
stay the night, and where apartments had 
been already secured. 

“T am afrail you are very fatigued,” he 
said to his wife, as she sank into an armchair, 
and threw back her mantle. ‘Perhaps you 
would like a cup of tea before you change 
your dress for dinner?” 

“Yes. If you will ring, my maid will get 
it for me.” 

“TI will order it myself,” he returned, with 
tender solicitude, ‘‘and then you will get it 
without delay. I will be back in a few 
minutes,” 

He left the room, but, oddly enough, did not 
shut the door, and Lilith, who had a curious 
dislike to sitting in a room with the door 
open, got up to close it. 

As she did so, she heard the sound of a 
man’s voice in the corridor—a voice she 
knew, which sent the blood from her heart to 
her cheeks, and made her stand before the 
open door in a sort of catalepsy, that took 
from her the power of moving. 

And while she stood there, silent, immov- 
able, a handsome man of about thirty walked 
rapidly along the passage, coming to a sudden 
surprised pause at the sight of the beautiful 
pil in the doorway. Then her name burst 
tom his lips, 

“ Lilith” 

And before she knew what he was going to 
Jo, he had sprung forward and seized her in 
his arms, wering kisses on the lovely 
threat and brow an ewe | her by 
every endearing name in Love's vocabulary. 

“Hush!” ghe exclaimed wildly, tearing 
herself from him, and holding out her hands 





to keep him away. ‘ You must not do this— 
you forget who and what Iam!” 

‘* I forget everything, save that I am in the 
presence of the only woman, who has power to 
make my heart beat one throb faster—the 
only woman in the world whom I have ever 
loved!’’ rejoined Sir Horace Dalton, pas- 
sionately. ‘I know not what has brought you | 
here, when I was on my way to you as fast as 
steam could carry me!” 

**QOn your way to me?” 

“Yes!” By this time they had both drawn 
further into the room, for Lilith was too 
bewildered, too deeply agitated to think of 
after consequences. ‘The time has now 
come when I am free to claim you, to redeem 
my promise, and make you mine—mine for 
ever! Ah, Lilith! if you knew how long and 
miserable the hours have see since we. 
i I have dreamed of you by night, | 
onged for the sight of your sweet face by day ! 
But the probation is over at last, and now— 
now we will be happy!” 

Again he tried to embrace her, and again 
she repulsed him. | 

‘* Where is the woman you are engaged to } 
—the American heiress, Miss Recuero?” 

He looked at her curiously out of his deep 
o eyes, and a slight change came over his 

ace. 

“ Ah, you heard that false report!” 

‘“‘T saw it in the newspapers,” she returned 
coldly; ‘‘therefore I knew it could not be 
false! ” ; 

‘‘And yet it was! Miss Recuero and I 
were friends—nothing more, and it was one 
of her rejected suitors, who, out of pure malice, 
caused the announcement of our betrothal to 
be publicly circulated. It has been contra- 
dicted; but I have really paid little heed to 
it, for since then my uncle has been dan- 
gerously ill, and last week he died. I only 
stayed for his funeral, before starting for 
England. And now, Lilith, I am a rich, 
man, for my uncle has left me every penny of 
his large fortune, and, therefore I am able to. 
claim you for my own! There is another 
point which must be cleared up between us, | 
and that is my long silence.” He dropped 
his voice to a still lower key, and drew a 
little nearer. ‘‘ Doubtless you wondered that 
you did not hear from me, as I wondered I 
did not hear from you. Since my uncle’s 
death the matter has been explained, for I 
found half a dozen of my letters to you. 
amongst his papers, and so it is clear that, 
somehow—I know not how—he must have. 
prevented them being posted, for he was 
aware of my love for you, and was determined 
to thwart it if he could. One must not speak | 
ill of the dead, Lilith, but he has caused us 
both much unhappiness. However, it is all 
over now—the long dark night has departed, | 
and the dawn is come! The future shall 
more than redeem the past by its sweetness, 
my own love!’ 

And then, despite her struggles, he forcibly 
drew her to him, and just for one moment, | 
spent with emotion, Lilith lay passive on his 
breast, in a half-fainting condition. { 

It was at this moment that Lyndharst 
returned, 


| 








CHAPTER IV. 


For the space of a few seconds Lyndhurst 
neither spoke nor moved; the sight of his few 
hours’ bride, in the arms of a man whom he 
was quick to recognize as Sir Horace Dalton, ; 
was so utterly unexpected, so inexplicable, ' 
that it left him absolutely petrified with rage | 
and astonishment. Then volition came back, 
and with an inarticulate cry of anger he 
sprang forward, seized Lilith with his left 
arm, while with the right he dealt the 
Baronet a blow, which, strong man as he was, | 
made him stagger backwards, and catch hold 
of a chair for support. 

“Lilith!” he said, fiercely, putting her 
from him, and speaking in short, quick gasps, ! 
that testified to his emotion; ‘go to your 


' 


t 


bedroom, and remain there while I demand 
an explanation of this man,” 

For a moment Lilith wavered, subdued 
into obedience by his anger, then her resola- 
tion came back, and drawing her stately form 
to all its magnificent height, she said, 
defiantly,— 

“T shall not goaway. I grant your right 
to an explanation, but I will be present while 
it is given.” 

Lyndhurst turned from her with a quick 
gesture, that might have meant scorn or im- 
patience, and confronted the Baronet, who, 
pale as himself, faced him with an equal 
amount of anger. 

‘‘And you, Sir Horace Dalton—you see I 
know your name—tell me the meaning of 
your presence here, and your attitude with 
regard to that lady!” 

‘*My attitude justifies itself. That lady is 
my promised bride.” 

‘*What!’’ Lyndhurst looked from one to 
the other, then laughed a strange, mirthless 
sort cflaugh. ‘ Your promised bride! Why, 
man—she is my wife!’ 

“Tt is a lie!” cried the Baronet, hoarsely. 

“It is Heaven's own truth. If you doubt 
me, ask Lady Lilith!” 

‘Ig this true, Lilith? ” 

She bent her head without speaking; she 
was incapable of speech. A dozen emotions, 
all keenly vivid in their intensity, held her a 
silent spectator of this scene, in which she 


| pevertheless played so prominent a part, and 


for a little while Dalton himself spared her 
silence, staring stupidly at the plain gold 
band that encircled the third finger of her 
left hand, while, pale with hardly suppressed 
wrath, Lyndhurst watched them both in 
turn. 

‘‘Now, Sir Horace,” he said, at last, 
controlling himself with a strong effort, ‘‘ you 
will acknowledge my right to demand from 
you an instant retreat. My wife refuses to 
leave the room, and it is not in her presence 
that I can give you my opinion of your 
conduct,”’ ’ 

“My conduct cannot be impugned. It is 
yours that will not bear looking into!” re 
joined the Baronet, with haughty resent. 
ment. ‘ By some means or other—falsehood 
and treachery—you have stolen my betrothed 
bride, for I can trust her too well, to believe 
that it was of her own free will she threw 
me over.” 

He looked at Lilith as he spoke, and she 
returned the gaze with an almost answering 
passion in her eyes, Lyndhurst, who saw 
the glance, grew yet paler — white to the 
very lips, An idea of the truth was coming 
to him—slowly, but surely, and it brought 


' with it an intolerable shame. 


‘“‘ You were engaged to this man ?”’ he said, 
turning to her, sharply. 

** Yes.” 

“T never knew it—if I had—things would 
have been very different! My God!” 

The exclamation was wrung from him in 
spite of himself. He set his teeth together, 
and his eyes grew wilder ; then, with a despe- 
rate force of will he regained command over 
himself, 

‘‘ Leave the room, Sir Horace! I will re- 
mind you that these apartments are mine, and 
your continued presence isan insult which I 
refuse to endure. I have no wish to use force 
before Lady Lilith, but you must not try me 
too far |"’ F 

There was a dangerous gleam in his eyes, 
and Sir Horace, who had measured his rival’s 
strength, decided that he himself would be as 
a mere babe in the hands of this man, with 
his athletic frame and iron muscle. His best 
plan would be obedience, so, with one more 
lingering glance at the pale young wife, he 
slowly from the room. an 

As the door closed behind him, Lady Lilith 
sank back in her former attitude on the couch, 


| her husband standing before her, stern and 


accusing. 
‘How was it neither you, nor your aunt, 
told me of your engagement to Sir Horace 
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Dalton ?” he asked, and his voice had a ring | 
in it that Lilith had never heard before—a 
masterful ring. In thie short time a great 
change had come over him. He was no longer 
the adoring lover, anxious to anticipate her 
every wish, with no desire save her pleacure, 
bat the pitiless husband, determined to assert 
his authority even on this their wedding day. 

“My aunt was not aware of the engage- 
ment,” Lilith returned, slowly.. Whatever her 
other faults, she was at least truthfol; and now 
that he knew so much it seemed better that he 
should know all. 

“ Then it was @ seoret one?” 

“ Yes)” 

P “ae what reason was it nos made pub- 
ic ” 

‘* Because the unole of Sir Horace, old Lord 
George Leatherstone, wished him to marry a 
cousin, and he was afraid to offend bim by an- 
nouneing his intention to marry me.” 

Lyndharst’s lip curled with fine scorn. 

‘*I see! So he madea convenience of you, 
and you were content to await his good ples- 
sure. A very arrangement, sapposing 





you to be possessed of no self respect !”’ 


A deep flush ‘stained the marble: pallor of | 


Lilith’s face. She moved uneasily amonget 
her cushions. 
Horace’s conduct exactly in this light before. 

‘* He had debts,’ sbe murmured, ‘‘and he 


could not marry me whilethey hang round his | 


—_ His uncle had promised to pay them, 
ap eee 

‘** He determined to let his uncle keep his 
promise, and then disregard his wishes! ’ said 
Lynchurst, finishing ‘her sentence for her, a3 
she Besitated. 

“ Really, I mustoongratulate you on this 
fine sense of honour displayed by your former 


She had never regarded Sir | 





lover. There are very few men who would 
prove themselves so able a diplomatist !”’ 
Agnin Lilith winced, even while she expe- 
rienced a certain wonder at this satire on the 
part of one upon whom, in spiteof their rela- 


her eocialinferior. She had agreed to marry 


him it is true, but it was to suit her own con- | 


venience, not becanee she thought that he, the 
son of a common working engineer, million- 
aire though he might be—was on the same 
level as herself, Lady Lilith Desborough, only 
daughter of the Earl of Austhorpe ! 


spare your critiqnes on Sir Horace Daltor. 
Remember, he has done you no wrong, 
although you-———’’ She stopped. 
thing in his face warned her not to go on. 

‘* Why do you not continue?” he asked, 
with a mocking smile. ‘‘Were you going to 
add that IJ have done hima wrong? If so, let me 
remind = that the wrong was purely involan- 
tary, and committed inignorance. If Ihad only 
been enlightened, you may be quite sure I 
would not have robbed him of bis bride.” He 
ceased speaking, and stood for a few seconds 
immovable, and apparently lost in deep 
thought. When he spoke again it was in the 
same icy toner. ‘Even yet I do not fally 
unéerstand this position. Perhaps you wiil 
be good enough to inform me, why you did me 
the honour to marry me, since you make no 
attempt te conceal your preference foranother 
map.” 

She answered him defiantly — scorning to 
conceal one atom of the truth. 

**I married you because I did not wish to 
pose before society as a jilted woman. Every- 
one knew that Sir Horace had paid me atten- 
tions, and nearly everyone suepected what our 
relations were towards each other. When the 
false news of his engagement was bruited 
about, people were pitying me, and so I re- 
solved to give them the lie.” 

‘“* Heediees of the man you sacrificed, while 
you did it!” 

Her proud gaze fell, Then, ashamed of her 
own shame, she said, quickly,— 

“Idid not sacrifice you! I told yon on 
what conditions I would marry you, and, by 
accepting them, you removed the responsibility 





from my shoulders,” 


‘Wait a minute. I don't think I quite 
understand you. Conditions! I never heard 
of any.” 

“Then either you are not telling the trutb, 
or my aunt deceived me,” Lilith said, after a 

ause. She | in his eyes, but they met 

ers with a steadiness that never faltered, and 
her tones grew less assured. ‘‘ Did rot Lady 
Lester you that though I was wil ing 
enough to try and make you a good wife, 
wished it to be clearly understood that I had 
no love for you—that our marriage, co far as 
I was concerned, would be one of convenience, 
not affection ?”’ 

‘Certainly not! Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, with a sudden burst of passion, 
‘what manner of man must you think me, 
if you believed I would submit to such a 
hamiliation—caet my manhood to the earth 
for you to trample upon! If [had known this, 
nothing—nothing should have induced me to 
lower myself by marrying you!” 

Lilith sprang to her feet, aud faced him 
angrily. In spite of the well nigh tragic natare 
of the situation, she could not vanquish her 
pride snfficiently to bear his recrimination in 
silence. : 

* You speak of lowering yourself by marrying 
me! You forget yourself strangely, Mr. Lynd 
hurst. It is I, not you, who have done that. 
I, Lady Lilith Desborough, who. have deserted 
my rank in order to take the name of 4 man 
sprang from the class——” 

“Which works’ for its daily bread !’’ he in- 
terrupted her, contemptuously. ‘ Yes, I ad- 
mit that, bot 1 was thinking of man and 
woman as God made them, not of the artif- 
cial distinctions which the world confers. To 
me wealth and title are nothing—less than 
nothing; and if you had been a labourer's 
daughter, I should have wedded you as proudly 


| as though you were a princess of blood-royal. 


Perhaps in that case,” he added, with a biiter- 
ness he could not control, “ I should not have 


| found yon in the arms of another man, a few 
tions to each other, she had looked down as | 


hours after I had placed the ring ou your 
finger!” 

ot, shamed blushes rose to her cheeks, 
her eyelids drooped; she cou!d not hide from 


| hereel€ that there was justice in his taunt, 


and she grew eager to excalpate herself. 
“TI acknowledge you have a right to be 


| angry for—that!"’ she said, vaguely, “ but it 
“I think,” she said, haughiily, “ you may | oe i 


was not my fault. I had no idea of meeting 


| Sir Horace, and when I saw him I was so 


| harried away by his vehemence, that I had no 
Some- | 


time to think--—" 
‘* Pray do not trouble to make excuses. I am 


} not blind, although my conduct since our 


engagement might justify you in believing me 
tobe so. It seems to me that I have been out 
of my senses, and have ouly just recovered 
them. However, I see plainly cnough®now, 
and if the sight is disagreeable, why—I must 
teach myself to grow accustomed to it. I 
must think over the situation, and Cecide 
what is best to be done under the circamstances 
—a strange cccapation for one’s wedding-day, 
is it not?” 

She did not reply, and he began pacing the 
room, his hands clasped behind his back, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground in gloomy medita- 
tion. She didn't venture to interrupt him; 
but, strangely enough, instead of giving way to 
the grief, which she might other wise bave felt, 
at the thought of how cruel Fate had been to 
her, in letting her believe the news of Sir 
Horace Dalton’s engagement, she found: her- 
self following her husband’s movements with 
the keenest anxiety — waiting with almost 
breathless impatience, for the next words he 
would say. 

As for him, he was trying his utmost to 
crush down bis overwhelming sense of misery, 
and being a strong man he eucceeded. But 
the bitterness was worse than that of death. 
He had loved her so well, trusted her so im. 
plicitly, looked forward to a future spent with 
her, as men Icok forward to Peradice—and lo! 
the fruit that had been so bexutifal im axtici- 
— turned to dust and ashe, between his 

ips. 


osbenee 


How long he continued his restle:s pacings, 
he could not afterwards have told, but Lilith’s 
suspense grew intolerable. It seemed to her 
that she must go mad, if he did not cease them 


soon. 

At last he stopped before her, his face white 
and stern, his eyes dark with repressed pain; 
when he A ose his voice was muck- gentler, 
though still very unlike hia usual tones. 

“ Terrible as is‘our fate, it has one redeeming 
point,” he said, “and it consists in the fact of 
knowledge having come to me when it did, 
Qur marriage.is an accomplished fact which 
nothing can alter, but.we may still so order 
our future, as to eecape with as little amount 
of humiliation as possible. I presume you 
agree with me in desiring no scandal 2."’ 

She assented by-a movement of the. head, 
and waited breathlessly for him to ' 

“That being so, we must live together, and 
not let the world suspect that we are different 
to other married couples, but, in reality, we 
can live separate lives, and each go our own 
ways without reference to the other. You 
aball be the mistress of my. house, and you 
will have to bear my name; bat otherwise | 
shall be no. more to you than the, veriest 
ateanger. I shall not interfere with you, s0 
long. as..you remember that. you have my 
honour in your Keeping, and [ expect the 
same amount of liberty myself. By-and-by, 
when we get used to it, we may not find the 
tie that binds us together so galling as we do 
at present; and, after all, we shall be no worse 
off than many other married As ao Spienee 
opposite tem will not even Jet them agres 
to differ!” He laughed bitterly at his own 
satire, ‘ There: will be no necessity, to lei 
your aunt know what has happened... I pre- 
aume Sir Horace Dalton will keep his part of 
the affair secret; and, for the rest,.it remains 
between our two selves, so it is not likely to be 
betrayed, We will proceed to Paris to-morrow, 
bat I. do. not think, under the presen’ circum. 
stances, it is worth while going further, forI 
fear that it will be impossible to extract much 
enjoyn eat out of our honeymoon.” . 

It is impossible to describe the emphasis 
which he laid on the last word.. There were 
in it scorn, anger, hopelessness, indignation, 
and it would be hard to cay which sentiment 
predominated. ; 

“ Do my ements meet with your ap- 
probation? ” he asked, presently. 

“I am not in a position to do more than 
acquiesce,” she returned, stiiving to s 
naturally, ‘In your estimation, I have lost 
the privilege of being consulted.” 7 

‘* Nevertheless, I should wish to make things 
as pleasant for you as I ean, Have I not 
proved it by promising not to inflict upon you 
my society?” ' ‘ 

She turned away impatiently, wondering 
why she covld not reply to these sneers cf bis 
with equal readiness, but somehow the retorts 
she would have uttered died on her lips. She 
felt for the first time the fall significance of 
the etep she had taken in marrying him—the 
wrong she had done him. 

Thinking only of herself und the saving of 
her poor, miserable pride, she had inflicte 
upon him an injary only eecond to that she 
had inflicted upon herself; and, so, far a8 
human preecience could foretell, it could never 
be redeemed. we 

Had any other woman ever such a wedding: 
day as hers? 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuene were great rejoicing, at Heathclifi 
Hall, Lyndhar:t'e country house, when it was 
known thet he and hie young bride were coming 
home. Flags were hung ont, triamphal arches 
erected, and the whole village was en féte in 
honour of the occasion ; for Lyndhurst was 4 
very popular lanclord, although he had -_ 
away so much, and in spite of the fact tha 
the Hall and estate had been bonght by his 
father—who was known to be a self-made ms2 





—not so yery many years ago. 
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A contingent of the villagers went up to the 
station to meet train as it.came in; and 
afterwards @ few enthusiastic young men 
insisted on harnessing themselves to the 
carriage, in spite of Lyndhaurst’s earnest re- 
















though they hatimall beon-ré 
for her receptibwysund- were a 
tastewand money. could m 
were"sitting-room, bedroom, bat 
dressing-room, \alken suite. The 
paused as she entered the last. 

“This was to have been Mr. Lyndhurst’s 
dressing-room, my lady,” she said, respect- 
fully ; ‘‘ but directly after you were married he 
wrote word that his things were to be re- 
moved from it, as he would have the rooms 
on the other side of the passage.” 










Lady Lilith made no observation, bat her , 


delicate cheeks flushed. Lyndhurat had kept 
his word, He was determined there should 
be only the merest semblance of friendship 
between them—in reality, they were strangers. 


glancing, and when he presently offered her 
his arm to lead to dinner, the expression 
of his face nev ged, neither did he seem 
to notice that her beanty.on this evening was 
even more resplendent usual, 

The meal was a silent one, and dragged its 
heavy length through eight or ten courses 
with a weary monotmy., And this was a fair 


ret. kept stringently 











It was not only forhimself that he grieved. Sad 
as was his lot, hers was almost equally, so; for 
now that time had taken off the first keen edgeof 
his anger against her he remembered that she 
was very young, that she had been bronght 
up amongst the frivolities‘and artificialshams 
of bo en - world of saiiidaaat-see: in 
yielding 6 passionate. of marry- 
ing him without love, shehad» been carried 
away by an undisciplinethesrt;-and -en- 
couraged by her aunt; ‘who*had'novidea that 
she was not acting a mother's ‘part’ towards 
her. niece: 

It was-very hard for»himiito see’ her fading 
like. some tail white'lilyin' wantof water; and 


gh-j feel-that; but:for him, herfatermight have been 





seh amg Cee 


operations took hima : 
 notthere he 


home; and when he was 





save at dinner. 
The loneliness told on Lady Lilith. 





ing'in buncheson the hedges;o 
ilet-berried briony, and the feathery clastersof 


}so differents: Not thathe beliéved her happi 


*she*had mar- 
ried\Sir Horace Daltom;for he wassuffidiently 
‘with the character: of ‘the: hand- 











awild clematis gone to seed straggled in 
aque confusion, and in the orchards the 


ie B goldvand rosy glow of apples was visible 


amongst their autumn-tinted leaves. 
And yet, in spite of the sunshine, the blue 


| out shooting, so that Lilith rarely saw fim | sky, and the soft atmosphere, there was 


something in the day that breathed of sadness 


It was;—told of the coming winter close at hand. 


so different from the constant change and ex- Lilith felt it and hurried on, determined to 


citement to which she had been accustomed, | 
/ and it left her more time for brooding over | 
| her troubles and the past. She grew paler, | 


walk swiftly, and leave herself no time for 
melancholy. 
After proceeding some little distance she 


' thinner; and one evening at dinner, Lynd- passed close toa farm honse that, by reason 
; harst, chancing to raise his eyes to her face, of its rustic prettiness, attracted her atsention, 


After the housekeeper had left her, she sat | 
, in it since their marriage. 
and a strange sense of loneliness fell upon | 


down near the window in the sitting-room, 


her. How different was their homecoming 
from the one-her girlish dreams—before she 
knew Lyndhurst—had looked forward to! It 
was true she was surrounded by Inxury; the 
room was full of statues, and pictures, quaint 
old Venetian mirrors and Moorish lamps, rich 
stuffs, and splendid Eastern fabrics. -These 
were all hers, and if she looked through the 
window, her eyes rested on wide stretches of 
parkland, wooded with stately trees, under 
whose branches deer were herding, knee-deep 
in golden bracken. She was mistress of it 
all, and yet it seemed to her that the lowliest 
woman in the county would not care to 
change places with her ! 

Lilith was proud, bat beneath that pride 
there beat a heart that was noble, tender, and 
generous. Faults she had in abundance; she 
was no angel, remember, only a very womanly 
woman—but there were also latent capabilities 
for good, and it was quite possible that she 
might develop into a grand and lovable 
character, even under the adverse influences 
in which she found herself. Possible, but 
perbaps not‘altogether probable. Time alone 
could show. 

Her reverie'was disturbed by the entrance 
of her maid; who came to dress her for 
dinner ; and she submitted in silence, while 
her travelling attire was changed for a heavy, 
lustrelees’ white silk Gress, and thick ropes 
of pearls were twisted in the gleaming masses 
eiliee fair hair, and round her statuesque 

As she descended the staircase, and entered 
the drawing-room where Lyndhurst awa‘tcd 
her, she looked a wife of whom any mun 
might-have been proud; but he did not even 





{ 


i 


tuise his eyes from the book at which he was | 


noticed the alteration that had taken place 


Later on, in the drawing-room, instead of 
settling himself down in au armchair, with a 
, OF magazine, as was his usual custom 


until coffee was brought in, he came up to her. ; 


and then she came to a ‘pause, and became 


| conscious that she was both tired and thirsty, 


She therefore resolved to go up to the farm 
and ask for a glass of miik, and permission to 
rest herself for a while. 

A low rustic gate with an arch above it, on 


‘* You don’t look well,’’ he observed, and she which a few pale monthly roses still lingered; 


lifted her eyes in some astonishment, from the 


embroidery on which she was employing her- , 


self. 
“Dol not? I was not aware of it.” 
© Then you don’é study your glass very 


much. Perhaps this place does not suit you?”’, 
‘remained, breathing out a faint, sweet odour 


‘Yes! it suits me as-well as any other.” 


gave access to a gravelled path, leading up 
between two flower borders edged with box 
thas lent a certain air of quaintness to the 
place. In the borders themselves dablias, and 
asters, and chrysanthemams were blossoming. 
and even a few clumps of. mignonette 


He winced a little at the cold indifference in that touched one’s senses, as with a breath of 


her voice. She had dropped her eyes on her ' 


work again. 

‘* Do you think you had better see a doctor ? 
He might give you a tonic that would restore 
begs appetite, for you eat absolutely nothing 
at all.’ 


“My appetite is not large at the best of, 


times, and I don’&é think a doctor would do 


me the least good in the world. Physically, 


I am quite well.” 

an looked snconvinced,jand made one more 
ort. 
‘‘ Will you goaway somewhere—to Brighton 


cr Eastbourne—for a change of air? Sea, 


breeezes might prove beneficial.’’ 


‘* Thank you !| but I prefer staying where I; 


am, If Heathcliff does not suit me now it 


will by-and-by, when I have grown acclima-,;’Tis Lady Lilith Lyndiurst, 


the departed summer. 
The house itself was long, low, and white- 


' washed, bat so covered was it by creepers of 


various kinds, that very little of the original 
structure was visible. Before she reached 
the door it wags opened by a fine-looking old 
man with white hair, aud that ruddiness of 
complexion, which comes from constant 
exposure to the weather. 

“I was about to beg for a cup of miik, and 
leave to rest,” Lilith said, with the smile that 
came go rarely now. ‘I have been walking, 
and I am rather tired.” The distance she had 
come was by no means great, but she was not 
in her usual health, and if had been sufficient 
to fatigue her. 

‘“ Certainly ma’am—my lady, I mean. 
isn’t it?” 


tised to it, and the sooner I habituate myself) returned the host, standing on one eide and 


to it the better.” 

He turned away, and said no more; but 
there was a pained contraction of his brows 
that she did not see. Every day convinced 
nim more and more, of the folly of which he 
had been guilty in marrying her—every day 
impressed him more deeply, with the hopeless- 
ness of their situation. 





making room for her to enter. 

“How did you know me?” she inquired, 
as she passed through the narrow dark hall, 
and thence into a room that she» félt- sare 
must be the “ best parlour” of the establish- 
ment—a long, low-ceiled apartment, with» 
square of carpet in the middle, and a border- 
ing of oak boards, polished to a mirror-like 
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[‘*I WAS ABOUT TO BEG FOR A CUP OF MILE, AND LEAVE TO BEST,’’ LILITH SAID.) 


brightness. The furniture was old, and of a 
long, bygone fashion; but everything was 
scrupulously clean and bright, and there 
was even a certain air of refinement about 
the place visible in one or two books, a bowl 
of late roses, and some needlework embroidery 
ma’e into cushions and brackets. ‘ Have 
you seen me before?” she added, as she 
seated herself near the open diamond-paned 
window, through which the scent of the 
mignonette came wafted in. 

“Only once, my lady, but ’tis a face that, 
once seen, can’t be forgotten,”’ responded the 
old man, with a sincerity that Lilith felt to 
be more flattering than the polished compli- 
ment that Princes had so often paid her. 

He left her for a few minutes, and returned 
bringing with him a glass, and a jug of milk. 

“There, my lady! I think you'll find that 
fresh, and it’s good milk, tho’ I say it as 
shouldn’t—but my pasture land is as good as 
any in the county, and my daughter Letty 
attends to the dairy herself, and is reckoned 
one of the best dairy-women for many a mile 
round,” 

‘** Are you one of Mr. Lyndhurst’s tenants?” 
asked Lady Lilith, sipping her milk, which 
was refreshingly sweet and cool. 

‘Yes, my lady, and I was his father's 
before him, for I’ve farmed Woodlowes nigh 
upon thirty years now, and Letty was born 
here, when her r mother died. That's 
nineteen years this Michael mas.” 

‘Ig Letty yout only daughter?” 

‘Only daughter, and only child, my lady. 
She’s the only creature in the world I’ve got 
left to care for, and if anything happened to 
her Heaven knows what would become of 
me! Perhaps you've heard your husband 
mention her, my lady—Letty Redmayne, of 
the Woodlowes. He told me once that if he 
was @ painter, he should like to paint her 
portrait.” 

“No,” Lilith said, with a little bitter emile 





at the thought of how few confidences passed 
between her and Lyndhurst. ‘‘ My husband 
has never mentioned her to me.’ 

Old James Redmayne looked disappointed. 
He was so prond of his daughter's beauty, 
that it seemed to him all the world must 
admire it as much as he himeelf did, 

‘* Perhaps he hasn't had time yet! You see 
you haven't been married such an over great 
while,” he observed, consolingly ; “ but it’s a 
good husband you've got, my lady—a man as 
-* woman, titled or not, may well be proud 
re) ” 

Lilith seemed surprised. There was a 
curious mixture of freedom and respect in 
this old man’s conversation, but the freedom 
was involuntary, and never degenerated into 
ee ee of offending, it amused 

er. 

‘Do you think so?” 

“Tam sure of it, my lady. There isn't a 
man in all the county more looked up to, and 
respected than Mr, Colin—we still call him 
Mr. Colin, my lady, because, you see, we used 
to call his father ‘Mr. Lyndhurst,’ when he 
was alive—always ready to do whatever 
repairs you ask him Mr. Colin is, and if 
you've had a bad year, if the wheat hasn’s 
turned ont well, or the hay crop failed, you 
may be sure he'll return you part of the rent 
when the time for paying it comes round. 
High and low—everybody has a good word for 
Mr. Colin Lyndhurst.” . 

Lilith listened with a curious admixture of 
feeling to these praises of her husband—the 
husband who was as far away from her, as if 
oceans had divided them. 1+ had never before 
struck her to think of him as good or bad, 
and this revelation of the esteem in which he 
was held came upon her as 3 surprize. 

Jast then the gate at the bottom of the 
garden fell to with a click, and old Redmayne 
we at the sound, and looked through the 
window. 





‘It’s Letty come back from her walk— 
Letty and the young man she’s engaged to, 
Stephen Brooks. He’s an engineer, my lady, 
and he's off to-Scotland to-night to take 
good situation in Glasgow, as manager of 
some works there. If he gets on well he is 
going to set up for himself, and then I expect 
they'll be married, I suppose your ladyship 
would not care to see Letty ?’’ . 

He said this interrogatively, but there was 
® half wistful expression in his eyes that 
seemed to say his disapdointment would be 
great, if his visitor replied in the negative. 

‘I should like to see her very much indeed,” 
declared Lady Lilith, heartily, little thinking 
that her meeting with this fn was the 
beginning of the drama, in which Letty’s fate 
and her* own, were to be so tragically inter- 
woven, 

(To de continued.) 








Bsz-Kezrixe mm Cuna.—Bees are generally 
kept in hollow logs from four to six feet in 
length. As the combs approach the ends of 
the logs the outer ones are scraped out witha 
sort of hoe, and in bags or sacks, in 


‘which they remain until the honey has been 


squeezed out of them. The honey produced in 
this way brings tenpence per gallon iu the 
local markets, and the wax, which is worth 
tenpence a pound, is shipped to Spain, 
where it is manufactured principally into 
candles for the cathedrals and churches. The 
honey produced by the apiaries in which the 
modern appliances—frames, hives, extractors, 
etc.—are in use, commands one and eightpence 
r gallon, and aside from the honey thus pro- 
uced, very little Cuban honey finds its way 
into our markets, for the reason that the 
duty ana freight are about one shilling 0D 
every pound that gocs into the United 
tates. 
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[StsTER MARY GAVE A SCREAM THEN, FOR HIS ARM WAS ROUND HEB WAIST, HIS BREATH HOT ON HEB CHEEE.] 


NOVELETTE.] 
THE HEIR’S WOOING. 
—0— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Antuur NortH’s marriage was the next event 
of interest in the North family, The Squire's 
sons were going off in the matrimonial market 
quickly. It took place quietly from her home 
in the early spring. Noone was present but 
her own family, owing to the sudden death of 
her youngest sister at Rome. So it was not 


until some months later that she got known to |. 


her husband's relations. 
Mrs, Arthur North was bright and viva- 


cious, a dark-eyed brunette. 


After visiting at Nest Bank she and her 
husband journeyed northwards. They had 
pitched their tent near Newcastle. 

She had no money until her father’s death, 
and Arthur’s income was not large, so they 
started in married life in quite a small way. 
Better, therefore, they thought to live away 
from their friends, not that they minded their 
comparatively limited means. They were 
quite happy in their love for each other. 

Lady Sybil envied them. 

Arthur, too, was such a handsome fellow, 
much like Stanley, only quieter mannered and 
more principled. 

The verdict was Erio’s. Lady Sybil re- 
belled at it. 

“TI do not think Arthur as handsome as the 
Captain,” she declared, with burning cheeks. 
“ Neither do I consider he is to be compared ; 
hm of course, there is a family resem. 

ce,” 


‘‘ Which I do not possess, eh, Sybil?” 

‘You are certainly by far the plainest of the 
lot,” she averred with more candour than 
politeness. 

“Ah, well,” he laughed, “‘ we cannot all be 


beautiful. My motto will have to be, ‘ Hand. i 





some is that handsome does.’ If that is not 
sufficient to make me happy, I can find satis- 
faction in my dear wife's sweet face.” 

She blushed. 

“Ido not think appearance is—is much,” 
she said. 

“ T cannot with you, love. Be thank- 
ful for a pretty face, but don’t be vain of it.” 

“I never shall be that,” she averred posi- 
tively. 

“You never will,” he assented; “that is 
such a charm of yours, darling!—I do so 
admire your unconsciousness of beauty !"’ 

Lady Sybil sighed. 

A moment later she smiled in her husband's 
face. If she had not learned to love him, she 
certainly had grown to care very much for his 
companionship, and he was satisfied. As for 
him, ae loved her more than ever, if that was 

ible. 

“« When is your mother coming ?” he asked. 

‘Next Tuesday. The Earl and Countess do 
not leave her until Monday.” 

* “So she cannot come much before,” said 
ric. 

The Countess of Glencorn’s visit, however, 
was postponed. Small.pox had broken out in 
the neighbourhood, and though she left home, 
she could not be induced to ventore near Lady 
Sybil for fear of carrying infection. 

‘I will be on the safe side at any rate,’’ she 
declared, when some of her friends tried to 
laugh her out of her decision. 

People thought her wise in her generation 
when, a few weeks, later the Squire was laid 
low with the disease. 

Then began Eric's difficulty. All the 


peonle in the parish who could afford it fled.. 


hose who were poor kept themselves in their 
houses. The very servants deserted Nest 
Bank, and poor . North was left alone. 
Eric would have gone to bis father, but he had 
his wife to think of. Simon, the footman, 
had the conscience to appear at Norby Hall 
and tell Eric how things were. 





What would the Countess have said had she 
known ? 

‘‘ The master is likely to die, sir, unless you 
send some one immediate. Cook would stay, 
and so would I, sir, if there were a nurse.” 

Leyland North, who happened to be staying 
at Norby Hall, entered the room where they 
were at that moment. aut 

«What shall we do?” exclaimed Eric in 
distress. ‘Ley, you are not married! You 
can go to Nest Bank, and take a trained nurse.” 

Leyland’s face went pale at first, not with 
fear, but with emotion. He had an instinctive 
horror of deceit, yet his life at that time was 
one continual act of deception. Suddenly his 
countenance grew illumined. He had an 
idea. Oh, if it could only be carried out, how 
different would his future be ! A 

“Leave the matter to me! ’’ he exclaimed, 
readily. ‘I know a splendid nurse, if I can 
get her; and I promise you not to leave Nest 
Bank until all need for my presence is over.” 

“Thanks!” said Eric, warmly. ‘ You are 
oF fellew, Ley. I would accompany you, 

y I fear infection for my wife. Simon will 
return there, and can get cook to go sleo. 
They will have things in readiness for your 
arrival with the nurse.” ’ 

As soon as Leyland had departed on his 
charitable errand Eric hurried upstairs and 
hada bath. He had his clothes fumigated, 
and put on fresh ones. Even the room where 
Simon had been was thoroughly cleansed, and 
then it was several months before Lady Sybil 
was allowed to enter it, so careful was her hus- 
band of her welfare. 

Some hours elapsed after Leyland’s depar- 
ture before Eric rejoined his wife. 

“Where have you been?” she inquired. 
** I have been looking for you.” His face ex- 
pressed pleasure. He was to be missed. 

He told her of Simon’s visit, and his 
brother's departure. - 

“ Why, Eric!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I think we 
ought to have gone, If I thought I could have 
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been of the slightest use I should have insisted 
on it, but I fear I should be rather in the way 
than otherwise.” 

“T fear you would, my love,’ he replied. 
~ oes = not tell her —_ area or been 
eserted by every one. It id ngs 
but unnecessarily grieve her. The news his 
illness was alone sufficient. Meanwhile;~he 


waited in keen anxiety for a telegram from 4 
arrived@atlength 


Leyland. It arri gth. 

“ Brought the mutesahere safely. Father” 
very ill. Plessed<toee us. »Restocontent,: 
all will be welk”. 

Eric was muck moresatisfied after receiving | 
that message. It would have’dohe him good 
could he-have* seem’the receptiom his father: 
gave the-nurse. Exhausted as hé was from, 
Suites fablites were heeaip lsiasO pening 

quire’s es were ‘ 
his al long sleep, they vested: a 


“ Hum t One those: ballon : . to th 
Sacred tr ar He ee . 
“No! sir, of. 


“ That's lucky, tam 


A smile from 


drink this, sir, it de you goods} 


“+ « My—my—voiee ie my 





the cup, and drainesdsitseontents. 
“I could do with another meal like that” 
he observed. . 
** They are starving me. . Ring for more?” 
“‘ Presently.” she replied. ‘‘ Let me shake 


‘* What a pleasant voice you have!" he re- 


your pillow. There, is not that comfortable?” 


marked.’ “ I'm sure you have done me good | |. .e4 different when hair in luxuriance fell 


already.” 


out of hissight. If Leyland had not gone to 
her rescue she must have broken down. The 
tax on her strength would have been too heavy. 
= he was untiring in his efforts to apare 


A day. when-the Squire was able to 
si6- a m. He began-to realize then 
what hie nurseshad done for him. 


~ “T never can thank you hh? he des 
clared, with a husky voice, ‘ 


pay yowit I give you thewvhole: 

mento would’be valueless’ to me,”’ she 
said. |’ : parte? 

‘“T have wondered ‘several tinres-how you 
would lookvawithoutthat: disfiguring. head- 
gear,” nla sudden abrapt-° 
ness, (‘I Gautfanoywyou are quite’ fs 
that is, judging by yourneyes and aa 


Sister Mary forencetest her self- possession, | 
flamriedi & we: 


ara oe ‘aii prety” 
co a , 


Somehow thew@gitire did not~oralit: 


« Let me seeformysel mydears . | 


Still the nurse-hesitated. “ ‘ 

‘Are you under@any vows: to keep that 
hideous thing on?* the Squire. © 

Sister Mary was*too truthful to takesrefuge 
under an untrathy: ten” 

‘“‘ No-o—it's né¢4hat—I——” eit 


“« Well, obligeian old man’s whi 


‘Mean that you are a lady? Of course I 
o.”" 
A happy smile shone on her lips. 
“ And you mean that you— ‘ou will—?” 
“It is unusual with you to be perturbed, my 
dear,” observed Squire North complacently, 
“ but I sup it is the mataral consequence 
ee a 
» He 8po ‘ j » ina 
ban tone that was habitual tochim when 
ina humour; but-when he saw'the girl’s 
agitation over it, an idea »entered@ his head 
i 5 ng her hisiwife.:\». 
with au 1 


/ 


tg wives-ancbean happy, 

‘not he? getting kouebpby-himself 

¢ Banke Yes)/he:-would seriously try and 
“‘Gome here, my dear,” hawaidgenially. «I 
have'a sugecstion to muke.\I should like to 
you for your bravery in coming to nurse 

hen every one else fied:- I am very grate- 


: Sister Mary’s flushed cheeks-and sparkling 
raised to aire 





have>always, soshehow, looked uper 
Am I mista S 


Getler Avail admiration — from" 
‘Squire. rl, young, with # face. ofsbe- 
witching beauty, stood revealed, nota start- 
ling nor a common )eanty either, but with 
calm, brown, velvetyeyas, soft as a fawn’s, that 


“« Most people like m ice,” sh od. } round and matched them. Though evidently 
“ It ia a ‘athing ! Talk again, ‘ey ae | quite young, barely twenty, the peace and sere- 


‘** Would you not like to go to sleep ?” she 
asked. 

‘* I'd rather hear you talk!” 

“ Shall I sing you a little song, or a—” 

“ A song by all means,” he said, quickly. | 
‘* But, stay ! -Where are all the servante— 
who got you to come here? Why did not——” 

‘Tam afraid you are asking me so many 
questions at a time,” interrupted Sister Mary, | 
with quiet, self-possession, ‘‘ that I shall for- | 





get them all. Please, sir, stay quiet until after ; J 
| 


the doctor has been.”’ 
«Answer me this, then. Have you ever 
pores any patients before ‘with the small- 
x 


‘‘ Many,” she replied, with a smile, 
“« How dare you?” 
“Tam ‘almost small-pox proof,” she said. ; 


‘* But even had it not been so I trust myself: 


in higher hands, and——”’ 
«All for money,”’ interrupted the Squire. | 
“ Not so—for the good of the cause. I do 
not need any pay, I assure you.” 
The doctor’s entrance put a stop to further 





conversation. Dr. Rainford was traly thank. | 


fal to find such a capable ‘person in charge of. ; 


his patient. He was at his wit's end to get | 0 
i havezyou.” 


any of his patients properly attended to. 


Most people, however, luckily had relatives to | 


attend to them. The Squire's case had been 
the most neglected. 

“You are worth your weight in gold,” said 
Dr. Rainford, enthusiastically. 

‘* More. if she saves my father’s life,” ob- 
served Leyland, who stood by. 

‘« T will do my best,” declared Sister Mary, 
simply. 

“ We shall save him, then,’’ said the doctor. 

But the Squire grew worse after that. He 
tasked the nurse’s strength. Leyland took it 
in turn with her to sit up at night, and at 
last Mr. North began to mend. Then he took 





it into his head to keep Sister Mary with him. 


She read or sang, and he could not bear her j 


nity of her countenance were marvellous. Sister 
Mary's features were more like one of heavenly 
movld. Her moath in its sweetness was 
perfect, 

“You told me you were not pretty ?.” blas- 
tered the Squire; ‘‘ you said.your voice was 
your only charm.” 

‘‘T am sure I thought it was so,’”’ declared 
the girl—“‘ only one person ever told me that 
cm pretty, and he—well he was # partial 
udge.’’ 

"Then you have a sweetheart, my dear? 


' You do not intend to goon nursing all yoar 
: life?” 


‘I mean to give up nursing after ‘I leave 
you,” she answered in some. confusion. 

‘*T suppose it would be no use ‘an old man 
like me making you an offer? There are 
advantages in it. If you would be my wife.” 

‘“Oh, no, no;” she exclaimed in distress. 


; «Oh! please don"t think of me that way.” 


‘* Well, will you have one of my sons?” in- 
terrogated the Squire generously. ‘‘ There are 
only two—there is only one that is worth hav- 


to repay the eaviour_of his father’s ‘life; and 
he could not get a prettier: wife, he may 


“ But—bat—” began Sister Mary. 

* Oh, you won’t have him? You decline 
him before he has made you ‘an offer? You 
are very independent, young lady,” laughed 
Squire North. 

‘‘T am not a young lady,'sir. My parent- 
age is humble.” 

“If you are not a gentlewoman—I’H—PF'li 
eat my head,” said the Squire, in desperation 
for words. “I knewa lady when f see. one, 
that’s certain, and you quite fulfil all the 
requirements necessary for that fastidious 
article.’’ 

Sieter’s Mary's serene eyes grew bright with 
excitement. Her lips parted. 


. “Bthink you deserves gni- 
iowyahd I will make*it this wag—It is no 
a bea ass-oF-Nest Bank. 

overit? ”’ 
is earnestness. 
A 

D wok re former expectancy. 

_.,*“No—no—no,” she exclaimed in distress. 
oe please do not think of such a thing— 


What further she might have ssid was 
interrupted by Ley’s entrance. He looked 
from father to nuree, interrogatively. Neither 
spoke, and a minute later the girl fled from 
the room. Leyland followed her just to say— 

‘* Have a nice walk on the lawn; it will do 
you good. I will stay with my father until 
your return.” 

He spoke aloud, so that the Squire might 


| hear as well, for nothing irritated the old man 


like whispering did. Sister Mary replied in 
the same audible voice, ‘‘ Thank yoa,"’ and 
pursued her way. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Squire Norra regarded Leylaud's entrance 
asa most mal apropos interruption ; but instead 
of resenting it by blustering, as was his usual 
habit, he—perhapa as a result of hie illness, 
observed only a sulky silence. Leyland’s 
efforts to draw him out were for a time not 
crowned with success. At last he hit on the 
right tack. 

‘You will soon be yourself again now, 
father,” he said, “and then you will need a 
change,”’ 

‘“Who says so?” demanded Mr, North 


| abruptly. ‘ Leyland was rather taken aback 
ing, only one decent son left. If Leyland cares ; 


by the tenor of the question: It was a fact so 
apparent to every body. 

“Oh, I do! Dr. Rainford does—Sisier 
Mary——”’ 

‘‘Has she—has Sister Mary said so?” 

“Not in so many words, perhaps, but of 
course she is aware that after an illness such 
as you have gone through-change of air 
and change of scene are desirable.” 

“‘Umph !” 

“T suppose Sister Mary will—will—” 

‘* Whatever are you~ stammering aud stut- 
tering about ?” queried the Squire tessily. 

“‘Isuppose she will be expecting to leave 
any day, now,” observed Leyland, his manner 
fali of emotion. 
‘ “Tesve! what the deuce should she leave 

or?” A 
He wheeled his chair’ round and faced his 





“You really mean it 2.” she interrogated. 


son defiantly. 
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“I believe it is usual for a—a nurse to re- 
linquish her patient when he is convalescent.” 

“Tat, you believe, indeed! Are you anxions 
to get rid of her?” 

“No, father, only Sister Mary can have no 
excuse for longer remaining.” 

‘‘ Has she another case to go to?”’ 

“It is not that, but-——”’ 

«T wish, Leyland, you would mind your own 
business,’ broke in Mr. North, intemperately. 
“ Nurses go out on hire. I am willing to pay 
Sister Mary for her services. I like her—her 
society is agreeable—morcover—” 

“Bat, father,” interrapted Leyland in con. 
fusion, ‘‘ suppose: Sister» Mary has a home. 
Suppose she is wanted there—per—hapa money 
is not a sufficient attraction to ke2p her closely 
confined @ priaoner to an invalid’s rooin.”’ 

“She is not confined to an invalid’s room. 
Besides, what difference can it make to her 
whether she. is: in mine or- someone else's ? 
She has her living to make. It is just. posei- 
ble that she may make it more easily here 
than she will elsewhere.’ 

“That is notlikely,” declared Leyland, 
folding his arms. 

“ You wish to get rid of her, You have got 
tired of seeing her engaged in making my 
hoars fly quicker.” 

“You wrong me, father.” 

“ You want to send her about her business, 
and leave me-desolate.” 

Leyland locked up quickly in amszement. 

He seemed trying to read his father’s coun- 
tenance, 

“ But you will be baifled. I do not care for 
any of yeur sneaking objections. You are all 
too proud—the whole lot of you. I admire 
sensible pride, but this bombastical—ridicu- 
lous—absurd——" 

‘* Whatever are you'talking about?’ inter. 
rupted Leyland. 

“Oh, we don’t understand now; wo are 
blind. It suiss us; butI'll open-your eyes. I 
have taken a fancy to this Sister Mary. I 
cannot say I love her, because I suppose. love 
at my age is a myth, perhaps ; but I like her. 
She is agreeable to the eye, pleasing to the 
ear, aud a very desirable companion. I know 
you and your brothers won’t like it, of course 
not, but she has saved my life, and I mean 
to let her have the benefit of it. She shall 
slave no longer at nureing this person and that. 
She's too bonny, eo I')l marry her and: bring 
her here. As for you lads, if you don't like it, 
you may do the other thing, and go your 
= way. Lil marry her if she will have 
me!’’ F 

Leyland drew himself up to his fal! height. 
He was tall ordinarily, he looked taller then. 
His father mistook the action, 

“ Ah, you can be very fine and mighty,” he 
said; ‘‘ but Iam master. You shail be made 
to be civil to my wife.” 

A singular smile shone on Leyland’s face. 

“Tam the last one to need any making,” 
he said. ‘“ And now, father, if you will listen, 
I will tell you a short tale.’’ 

“What has thatxgot to do with Sister 
Mary?” 

“A great deal. Wait.and hear,” 

‘ Before you begin, tell me this. Do you 
think I can induce that nurse. of mine to be 
mistress of Nest Bank? »Most people in her 
position, you would think, would jump at it, 
but she—dear, what's that?” 

The Squire's room windows were both open. 
They looked on to the side of the honse just 
atthe corner. A loud scream sounded dis. 
tinctly in the air » it was Sister Marv’s voice. 
Leyland receguized it, and was off. like a 
shot. The Squire yelled out,— 

“ Run, run!” 

Leyland needed no urging. He flew as if 
for his life. But when be got outside he saw 
no one, 4 

‘Ruth, Ruth 1". he called, hurriedly ran- 
ning round the corner. 

‘Ruth !” reiterated the Squire, who caught 
the name. ‘“ Who the dickens is Ruth ?”’ 

“Rath, Rath!” shouted Leyland, standing 





and looking about in perplexity as to whivh 
direction he shouid take. 

‘* Leyland, where are you?’ answered 
Sister Mary’s voice. ‘‘I am in the Lovers’ 
Walk.” 

“Is Sister Mary cailed Rath?” cogitated 
the Squire. ‘That soundsstrange. Leylend 
and she speaking to each other, too, in that 
friendly way. I thought he seemed in a hurry 
to get rid of her. I must have been mistaken. 
Yes, evidently he calls her Rath. Well, I 
never!” 

The last few words were extorted from the 
Squire in the heat of passion. 

* For all cool faced pieces of impertinence,” 
said Mr. North, fuming, “‘ commend me to my 
son's. ‘There's Leyland takes that girl into 
his arms—she flies there as if for protection, 
and he oaly too readily receives her. She 
raised her fuce—I could not have believed it if 
Ihad not seen it—and he deliberately kiesed it. 
She is agitated, upset, I suppose. She must 
be by the way she is taking his hand and lead- 
ing him to the Lovers’ Walk, I daresay she is 
a schemer, like half the women going, and she 
gave that scream on purpose. But! should 
not have thought it of her—I should not, in- 
deed, norof Leyland. I daresay he is another 
Stanley. Ob, what iathe world coming to? 
Sister Mary as mercenary as the rest. 
Heigho! I wish I bad gone on being deceived 
by her, forI liked the girl.”’ 

Poor Sister Mary had not done anytiing to 
forfcit the Squire’s goodwill, though appear- 
ances were certainly ratheragainst her, When 
she firet started out she made for the shelter 


that was always known at Nest’s Bank as the 
Lovers’ Walk—a sheltered avenue formed by a! 
walk onthe right hand, and by overhanging | 


trees on theleft, It was a favourite spot with 
nearly all the Norths, and very retired. 
Sister Mary liked it on that account.” It was, 


some property of yours; give mea kiss, and 
you shall have it. I never expected to find 
beauty hidden in this place.” 

** You are insulting,” she raid, drawing her- 
eelf up. ‘* Allow me to pass.” 

He only gave her an admiring glance. It 
angered her, She darted buck; bbe waa as 
quick, and got before her. 

“Pretty angel!’ he said; ‘dou’t be 
offended. Here is this disfiguring nun’s 
cowl, or whatever you call it, and I-——” 

She gave a scream then, for his arm was 
round her waist, his breath hot on her cheek. 

“That unladylike shout,” he declared, 
‘* will rouse the house; but they'll never mind, 
because you are only a hircling. No one will 
come.” 

And he coolly kissed ‘her several times. 

Sieter Mary was almost too indignant for 
words. 

“I don’t know who you are,’”’ she said, with 
intense quiet scorn, ‘und I don’t care; but 
this I oan tell you, you cannot izsult me with 
impunity. I am the wife of one of the sons 
of the house, and not merely a hireliag, as you 
suggeat.’’; 

She was arranging her displaced headgear 
all the time she spoke. 

* Now, I would thank you tolet me pass,” 
she said. 

“A word. Don’t mention this meeting when 
you get in. Leyland, I see, has married to 
some purpose. Tell him so. As fer that 
dolt Eric, I suppose his wooing has not yet 
really begun. I apologize if I offended you.” 
Hs added the last hastily, for Leyland was 
calling wildly. 

Sieser Mary's only answer was to shout 
back, and tren to run to meet Leyland. 

“Whst has frightened you?” he interro- 
gated, as she fell almost fainting into bis arms. 

‘‘ A rude, horrid man, looking like a gentle- 





morecver, within hearing of the house, though 


! 


man, has persisted in kissing me,’’ she an- 


that thuvgbt had never struok the gin, for as swered. “On, hurry, Ley! Come, love, and 
fur as solitude went, it might, underordinary ,repreve him! I shail never dare go down 
circametances, have-beenin a desert. Onoe that walk agaiv.”’ 


down the pathway and back and Sister Mary | 


There wae no cone tv be seen when Leyland 


removed her head gear, tossing it off with a got there. It seemed hard to believe that any- 
light-heartedness, and sending it on to a, one could huve escaped so quickly, und with- 
branch some height up, as if she had done out leaving a trace. He was not in the shrubs, 


with it for ever, 


not at the far end of the walk. In fact, he 


A quick walk then, leaving it behind her, | was not in sight any where. 


and she forgot all about it. Sie had no fear 


; 
‘ 


‘Are you sure you were not mistaken?”’ 


of anyene disturbing ber there, simply because asked Ley. 


thera was no cone save the gardener or the 


! 


“As if I could be nearly frightened to death 


house servants to disturb her, and it was, by nothing!’ she replied. ‘‘I1t was a gentle- 
highly improbable that they shouid go that. nvanly lovking man, rather shabbily clothed, 
way. But as she turned to go back Sister | und your style, Ley. Why, he might bave been 
Mary observed that her cowl was gone. The; yononly for an affected way he had of speak- 
wind must have blown it away, yet there | ing ; and he called you by your name. He 
seemed scarcely a breath. She peeped on to; said something about Exictoo. ‘ As for that 
the lawn; it was not there. She stepped back dls,’ he said, ‘I suppose his wooing has not 
to the Lovers’ Waik, but could not see it! | yet really begun.’ ” 


Where had it gone? 


‘““Why, it would be—it must have been 


She began to be uneasy, for she did not care; Stanley. I should liked to have seen him, poor 
to venture into anyone's sight without it. fellow! He is in low water, I fear. But if so, 
The next instant she was more uneasy still—j he'll come back, and we had better go and ex- 
she was spelibound, frightened! It could nut; plein to father. He bas been left an uncon- 


be fancy. No, she was sure there were two 
dark eyes looking at her from behind the 
shrube. Still, she would not give way. It 
might only be a gardener, or—her ihoughits 
were stopped by a crackling among the bushes 
—the person was moving. Sister Mary has- 
tened her stepe. Drops of perepiration ran 
down her face, and by the time she reached 
the entrance to the Lovers’ Walk there was a 
tall gentieman standing there before her. She 
was too agitated to notice him much. The 
only glance she gave towards him struck her 
as being familiar. What she was wondering 
was, ‘* Conld it have been that man whoss 
eyes had glared at her so through the shrubs ?”’ 
She attempted to pass by. 

** Not so fast, young Jady,’’ he exclaimed. ‘1! 
want to have a word or two with you.” 

Sister Mary's heart beat, bat she only 
said— 

‘*Any one who wishes to speak to me can 





do so by coming to the hoese—Nesi Bank— 
and asking for me.” 
“« Pretty oreatare |”’ was the reply. “I have} 


| soionably long time alone for an invalid.” 


* Ob! Ley,’ exclaimed Sister Mary, with 
sudden recollection, ‘‘ what if he saw you kiss 
me? His room faced our way, and——” 

*‘ Ah! well, itis time now to teil everything 
and cast ourselves on his mercy. He would 
see us. I don’t know but what +t is all fur the 
beet. My father likes you very much. We 
have prospered beyoud our expectations in 
one respect; yet, inunother, I do not see that 
we are apy better than we were.” 

Leyland was alluding then to his father's 
desire to gain Sister Mary for himeelf. 

‘“‘Oh, bat we are a very great deal better!” 
Giseented she, briskiy. ‘* You should have 
beard him praise me before you entered the 
room; and he #aid I was quite a lady!” 

“That is not everything,” said Ley, 
gloomily. * 

“Oh! Ley,’ she exclaimed reproachfuily, 
‘that was all you cared for when we firat 
sterted on the undertaking. It looked such 
a gigantic business then, and now I think ¢ is 
nearly ail settied.”’ 
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** You have behaved beautifully thfoughout 
the whole time, Thereis the greatest credit 
due to you,” he said warmly. ‘‘My father 
owes you a large debt, and whether we sue- 
ceed or fail, we shall have to be content to 
take things as theycome now.” 

‘We shall,” she acquiesced, her tone as 
serene as ever. 

‘* As long as you are satisfied, I shall be, 


Leyland felt very far from satisfied. He 
was magnanimous enough, however, to con- 
fess that if she was unsuccessful in her mis- 
sion, it was not for lack of perseverance and 
courage, however. 

‘* We must speak out openly to my father,” 
he said, as they neared the Squire’s room. 
‘No more secrecy, and no longer now any 
more deception.” 

Yet it was somewhat singular that the words 
that kept echoing in his brain, as he entered 
his father’s presence, had nothing to do with 
the object near his heart. They had reference 
to his eldest brother. 

“« What could he mean?” commented Ley ; 
‘ § As for that dolt—(Stanley always despised 
Eric)—his wooing has not yet really begun.’ 
That was it. I must confess it is Greek to 
me, The heir’s wooing, I conclude, was 
finished when he won his wife. Bus Stanley 
was always deep, his words ever contained 
much that required studying. We shall find 
there wes lot of meaning in his remark, 
‘that Eric’s wooing has not yet really be- 
gun ;’ that is, taking it for granted that it 
was Stanley who uttered them. I wish I had 
seen him; but, of course, if it was Stanley, 
he will soon show up again.” 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wurtz thoughts to that effect were flying 
with rapidity through Ley’s brain, Sister 
Mary began to quietly busy herself throughout 
the room. 

“You must have some beef-tea,’”’ she re- 
marked to the invalid; “and then, perhaps, 
you would like a nap ? Should the windows be 
kept open, or will you have them closed?” 

he — hurriedly, and very unlike her 
usual self. 

“‘ Leave the windows open,” grunted the 
Squire; ‘‘ they’re truthful enough at any rate, 
No humbugging about them; and as for beef- 
tea, I should like that if you have finished 
your kissing.” 

Sister Mary’s face went crimson, 

‘We all have been young in our turn,” in- 
terpored Ley. Father; you must not be hard 
upon us. If——” 

“Ts this young lady’s right name Ruth?” 
interrupted the Squire brusquely. 

“It is Ruth North.” 

‘*Bless my soul,” exclaimed Mr. North, 
excitedly, ‘‘she is a relation! I thought she 
wasa lady. Isaidso. XI——” 

“Father,” burst in Leyland, anxious to 
have the truth ont at all costs, ‘I met this 
young—young lady two years ago, and fell in 
love with her. had an accident, and she 
nursed me through it,’’ 

‘“*It seems to be the natural sequence to 
nursing to fall in love,” said the Squire. 
‘ Not that I did that exactly. Well, you 
fell in love, and why have you been so sly 
overit ? You quite took me in with your long 
face. Just fancy, listening as you did to my 
twaddle and never confiding in me one word ! 
Oh, hang all you young men! we old ones 
beat you into fits with openness and frank 
candour.”’ 

h i hater you do,” acquiesced Ley readily, 
“ u re 

“Ob, Mr. North,” broke in Ruth impul- 
sively, “‘ you must not be angry withus! We 
have been trying to win your good-will for 
some time. Ley bas educated me, and——” 

“You never needed educating,” asserted 
the Squire. 

i now, I know no accomplishments, 
aD ee 


| girl. If it 





‘* What do you call the art of nursing well? 
Is not that one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments? Ah ! well, the long and the short of it 
is, you want my consent. I will give it on this 
condition, that you and Ley make this your 
home. I have taken a great fancy to you, 
young lady, and would like to see you about 
my house. Ley took me in so absurdly, that 
I saw no way to get my ends but by marrying 
you myself. I was willing to do that sooner 
than to sacrifice losing you ; but I must confess 
a dear daughter-in-law will suit me better 
than a wife.” 

Ruth went and kissed the Squire. 

“I am so grateful to you!” she said, 
humbly. ‘“ You are eo good!” 

“Tam good to myself, c'est tout. Well, I'll 
go away and get well, and you shall goon your 
honeymoon. Then we will meet here again, 
and you shall be mistress of the house.” 

“It is too late, father,” said Ley, impul- 
sively. ‘We kept our honeymoon fifteen 
monthsago. I made—Ruth will forgive me— 
what the world terms a mésalliance, and——" 

** Ruth is no Sister Mary, then?” 

“Not a-bit of it. She is my dear wife, 
and my little Gwynned’s mother.” 

“ Who is Gwynned ?” 

“ Your mon granddaughter.”’ 

‘My granddaughter? Fetch her at once! 
Do you mean to.tell me there has been a girl 
born to the House of North, and it has 
aoa kept a secret from me? Fetch her, I 
say ” ! 

‘We cannot do that, because we shall have 
to take every precaution to keep the small-pox 
yore from her, She is a dear little mite, 
ani ateenaale 

“Bot what you left her for mystifies me. 
Unnatural ents, to both forsake a little 
been a boy, now, it would be 
different !" 

* You forget,” said Leyland, gravely. ‘It 


; was & hard struggle, but you were not to be 
' lost. Besides, we wan 


to reconcile you 
to our match, and we——” . 

“I do not see what there was to reconcile 
me to. I should only have been too proud to 
have welcomed Ruth. There,’’ as she clang 
round his neck, ‘‘ we have good days in store. 
And where is my granddaughter ?” 

“She is with Ruth’s mother—a poor, but 
respectable widow. Ruth is anxious now to 
see her child, so, with your consent, dear 
father, we will leave to-morrow, and you can 
go with Simon to the sea.” 

“ Bat you cannot go straight to my grand- 
daughter,’ declared the Squire. 

‘We should not think of doing so. But a 
week at home, and——”’ 

“I tell you what,” suggested old Mr. North, 
in the fulness of his heart, ‘‘ Ruth deserves a 
substantial repayment at my hands. Suppose 
you go with me for a week, then go home to 
prepare for the return of your youngster. I'm 
sure she is pretty, with such a couple of 

arents. I shall be all anxiety to see her, 
less her! And to think of your hoodwink- 
ing me about her all this time !” 

‘* We did not know you would take such a 
sensible view, father,’’ declared Ley. 

Neither would the old Squire have listened 
to reason if he had not been won round. 
None tougher in opposition than he; yet, 
managed properly, as Rath had managed him, 
and he wasas wax in the hand. Leyland 
began to regret losing much valuable time 
in winning his father. 

If he had only known he need not have paid 
such a high price for reconciliation to his mar- 
sivge. Thus he argued, and foolishly, instead 
vf congratulating himself highly on success 
that could have been gained no other way. 

“* Then it is settled,” said the Squire, ‘‘and 
in a fortnight’s time I ehall see Baby Gwyn- 
ned. Now for some food. I must hasten to 
get quite strong.” 

He had not finished taking it when Leyland, 
who had left the room, appeared in the door- 
way, and tried to quickly attract the notice of 
his wife. She saw at last, and nodded. 
Luckily, the Squire sat facing the window, 





—— a 


otherwise eee, Bin uld have quieted him 
but he musi have in the conversation. 

“ Now you take a little nap,” said Ruth, as 
she put the cup down, ‘I will leave you fora 
few minutes.” 

She had hardly left the room when Mr, 
North shouted after her. A fresh idea had 
entered his head. He wanted her to send 
cook and Simon to him, that he ae explain 
to his own satisfaction how it was he allowed 


a daughter-in-law to wait on him like a hire. 


g. 

“* We'll have the whole complement of ser. 
vants back, new ones—not those jades that 
deserted me—and they shall be taught to look 
upon my son’s wife as their mistress.” 

Then he called Ruth again, but she and her 
husband were shut up in the dining-room dis- 
cussing a telegram, and never heard him. It 
was from Eric, and ran,— 

‘*Come immediately. Important business, 
Farm you might take. Meet me at Bodley 
Junction at 9.45,” 

“Just what you wanted, Ley,” exclaimed 
his wife. ‘‘ Are you hesitating about going?” 

‘** I must confess I am,” he replied. ‘‘ There 
are several things about this telegram that 
strike me as singular. In the first place, Eric 
dreads the infection from this small-pox for 
his wife, therefore he would scarcely choose to 
meet me.” 

“Bat hé names a station some distance 
from home,” 

“True. But why such haste overit? A 
letter would have done as well. I don’t 
think ”"—deliberating—‘“I shall go. Besides, 
with our prospect now of living with my father 
we shall not require a farm.” 

Rath wistful. She preferred a 
smaller house of her own and independence. 

‘** I cannot see, Ley, why you should think 
there is anything singular in your brother's 
telegram,” she “To me it is the 
most <a, thing. What should be his motive 


in 

Ley bit his nails—a habit he had when 
in perplexity. 

‘If I go there will be no need ee my 
father about my absence, Rath. A little thing 
worries him now, and the house is rather un- 

, 


PrRoth laughed, Her nerves were strong. 

Simon and I could carry on a siege against 
an army of thieves,” she said ; ‘‘ that is, sup- 
posing any dare come.” 

“ Sse” mused Leyland, encouraged by 
his wife’s practical views, ‘‘ no one will know 
that I have gone for the night.” 

Still, reason as he might, there was a pre- 
sentiment of coming evil on him such as he 
never remembered feeling before. Yet he 
would not believe in it. _He tried to think his 
nerves must be upset by being so long confined 
to Nest Bank by his father’s illness. 

* I will get romeone in to sleep—two of the 
gardeners ee like, Ruth.” 

She laughed at the idea. 

‘* Icannot think what has come over you, 
Ley,” she said. ‘You never used to be so 
absurd. All that I object to in the matter is 
py wy baw father.” 

“Tell him, then,” said her husband. ‘ 

This Ruth did, and the old Squire was in- 
terested in the affair. “ 

“ Though I did think that Eric worshipped 
that young wife of his too much to risk taking 
the infection near her,’’ he observed, grimly. 

“And about the gardeners sleeping here? ” 
queried Ruth, Sa 

“My dear, it is too late to think about it 
now,” answered Mr. North, looking at the 
timepiece. 

They have left an hour since. 

“ Will not one of them come to see after 
the frames and the fires?” asked Ruth. — 

“Scarcely, I should say. But send Simon 
now, my —- prone me. es and I will 

rotect you ly enough, never fear.” 
, Rath rang and rang. No Simon appeared. 
At last cook came with a very swollen face 
(she was suffering from toothache) and con- 
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feseed that some boy had fetched her husband 
out on a message, 

“It were more than a hour ago, and I 
expect him back every minute,’’ she said. 
‘Perhaps he have gone round by Ramsden’s 
to get me some oil of tar. I telled him to.” 

“ What right had he to stay out like this?” 
demanded the Squire, wrathfally. ‘‘ He thinks 
because he stayed here when no one else would 
that he can do as he chooses. Send him up- 
stairs directly he comes in. I'll enlighten 
him.” 

Cook began to cry. What with her tooth- 
ache, and its intolerable pain, her anxieties 
about her errant husband’s absence, and now 
the a wrath, it was more than she could 
stand. 

‘Let me help yon, sir,’’ she urged. “If 
sister Mary——”’ 

“If Mrs, Leyland North you mean,” broke 
in the invalid, angrily. ‘This is my son's 
wife, and I’ll have you treat her as such.” 

Poor cook dro} & curtsey, murmuring,— 

“No offence, sir, I’se sure."’ 

‘‘Go down now and wait for that ne’er-do- 
weel. I can myself, but I have a few 
ae to give him before we retire for the 
night.” 

Thane, however, did not return. What had 
kept him no one could guess, and when it 
was really realised that he could not be 
coming, there was no messenger to despatch 
into the village to either inquire after his 
delinquencies, or to fetch anyone else. 


Rath would have thought but little of the | 





affair, only that each fresh circumstance | 


served to impress her husband's fears on her, 


and had it not been too late she would have | 
preferred to have had assistance in. She , 


even went quietly to cook to see if she could 
induce her to go forsomeone. She @und that 
worthy matron sobbing and orying in bed. 

“T on’y wish as Simon ’ad this precious 
tooth in his ’ed,’’ was the burden of her cry. 
“T could not wish him a worse thing, the 
unkind wretch! He might have brought me 


the oil of tar, instead of which we shall in all , 


probability be turned away,to-morrow wi out 
any characters.” 

“Tf you'll dress and go into the village to 
Barton’s, and ask him and his brother to 
sleep in Mr, Leyland's room, I’ll use my 
intervention with your master to-morrow,” 
arged Rath, 

“I dare ha; besides, you don’t know 
Squire.” 

“Well, we may be robbed. I don’t like the 
look of things,” admitted Mrs. Ley, candidly. 
“There's my husband fetched away with a 
telegram, There's your husband cajoled out 
by a messenger. It may be only a singular 
concatenation of events, but I do not like it-” 

Cook fairly sobbed. 

“ You go and fetch some one, ma’am,”’ she 
said, when she could steady her voice, 

- You forget I am unacquainted with the 
place.” 

“Then, ma’am, I'll go if you will accom- 
pany me,”’ 

Rath deliberated. But it was no go. She, 
and the only servant in the house, would not 
be justified in leaving the master alone, even 
though he might be asleep. 

“We can only do our best,’’ she decided, 
““T suppose you have locked up everywhere ?” 

Cook could give no answer. She was too 
overwhelmed with pain and fear. 

“Don’t leave me, ma'am!’ she cried, as 
Roth prepared to go downstairs. 

“Your best would be to sleep in my 
husband’s room,” declared Rath. ‘I shall be 
in the bed put up for me in your master’s 
dressing-room, so we shall all be near. Before 
I retire for the night, however, I shall go and 
have a close survey. Then we can do nothing 
more but trust for safety. Probably we are 
nervous about nothing.” 

‘ the young lady not to go. It 
might be dangerous, and there was no need, 
But after seeing the frightened domestic down 


on toa lower landing, Ruth carried her can- | 


dlestick in her hand and prepared to examine 








ali the bolts on doors and windows on the self hoarse he'd never make one of them 
ground floor. Some were fastened. Some hear.” 
had been left undone. Once or twice slight, ‘‘ Bat, Stanley,” remonstrated the other, 
sounds disturbed her, but she went boldly on. ; who seemed a more fearful and less courageous 
In the pantry her heart suddenly failed her; spirit, “‘ if——’" 
she thought she heard footsteps, and then she’ ‘Have done with your Stanleys; I am 
fancied she caught voices whispering. She Smith here. But what are we resting all this 
decided she must have been mistaken, foron time for? If it had not been for your 
standing still, listening with strained ears, cowardice when that pretty little creature 
there was no repetition of it. came peering about with her candle you would 
The alarm had unnerved her, however. She have captured her instead of bolting, and 
dared not proceed any farther. There wasa leaving her to fasten us in the kitchen. So 
bolt outside of the kitchen door. She glided | ridiculous of you, too, when you knew she was 
to it and slided that in, then she flew upstairs. | unprotected. If I’d been there in time I should 
One peep aé the Squire, he was sleeping have stopped it.” 
peacefully. She placed his brandy-flask ona! ‘It was not my doings, bat Sly Bill's,” 
small table at his side, lowered the lamp and , answered the other, sullenly. ‘He is gone 
passed into her own chamber. home now, and there is only us two. We can 
There she sat and contemplated the exact | manage, I suppose. But what is to be done 
position she was in. Physically brave though ; with the nun?” 
she was, she trembled at it. A frightened} ‘Leave her to me. She spurned me 
domestic and an elderly invalid gentleman ; haughtily enough this morning. She might 
the sole defenders besides herself of that large | have been a queen instead of a peasant. I 
and desolate mansion. —" 
No house within a distance of certainly; ‘‘Are you going to harm her, because 
more than a quarter-of-a-mile, entirely with- | I——”’ 
out firearms, or any weapon of defence, Ruth} ‘Leave her to me; but for goodness’ sake 
shivered as she thought of it. Somehow she; breakin. I am getting tired of being outside 
had grown so firmly impressed that an attack here.” 
would be made on the place, that had she | All the time during the above conversation 
possessed a thousand pounds she dared have , Rath had eat as if numbed with fright. Her 
bet it all on the fact. Bat everything re- | fears had not been groundless, after all. 
maining perfectly quiet she undressed. A worse fate than any she had anticipated 
‘*T may be wrong after all,’ she commented, was threatening her. Leyland had been 
growing calmer. ‘‘Ley’s fears and then duped, Simon treacherously decoyed out and 
Simon's strange disappearance have helped to | fastened up, and all by—ah, in that lay the 
upset me. I think I will lower my lamp and | sting !—by a son of the house. 
get into bed. I can rest if I cannot sleep. | Stanley was at the bottom of it. That fact 
Bat I do wish Ley was at home again; the | alone would be enough to cause Mr. North's 
barden of responsibility weighs heavily upon death 
me.”’ It was more than sufficient to freeze the 
marrow in Ruth’s bones. Common marat- 
@ |\ders would have been bad enough; but 
CHAPTER XIV Stanley, with his wits, his education, and his 
: lack of principle! 
Rurs’s head was scarcely on her pillow} ‘The girl clasped her hands together in pain 
when she became aware of a peculiar grating, | at the thought. 
rasping sound. ‘Get on quickly! What a bungler you 
She was out of bed in an instant. Carrying | are!’ snapped Stanley. 
her lowered lamp with carefully-shaded hand| ‘We've got all night, and I am new to the 





into the Squire's apartment she placed it on 
the drawers there. 

Then she tried his door. I was quite fast. 
Unluckily the bolt to her own room was in- 
secure. 

She secured a hairpin in that, and then 
softly opened her window. Nota sound was 
there to be heard outside, and it was too dark 
to see. 

Gradually she got the sash wider and wider 
open, and leant out, All seemed profound 
silence. 

Could she have been mistaken? It was 
very singular. She could have sworn she had 
heard the sound of people breaking in. 

Saddenly a loud barking was set up by a 


dog in the stables. Why, oh, why had she' 


never thought of that animal sooner! What 
a safeguard of protection it would have been ! 
Was she too late to slip out for it now? 

She sat nerving herself to the task. If 
there was anyone on the premises, and <<! 
caught her, they would in self-defence ki 
her, she knew. 

** Prince would never bark in that furious 
way without a cause,” she argued. ‘I hope 
he will not waken his master. If I could 
only get to him without being seen I would 


defy a score of them under his wing. I——” | 


Her communings were brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by hearing a voice—it sounded s0 
near that at first she thought it was at her 
shoulder, say,— 

** Carse that dog ; he will spoil all! I wish 
we had brought him a strong dose !”’ 


work if youare not. Nothing but desperation 
would have induced me to come here.” 

“And a perfect conviction of safety,” 
sneered Mr. North’s third son. ‘Don't for- 
get to add that all-important factor. None 
of your considerations affect me. Here am 
I, a member of the house, ousted from it, my 
pay stopped, and on the verge of starvation. 
| What is a fellow to do but to take the law 
into his own hands. I cannot dig; to beg I 
‘am ashamed, If we have a lucky haul to- 
night I shall——” : 

“ Steal all you can——”’ 

‘Don’t be coarse. I shall simply take my 
share of the goods. If man has children he 
is bound to support them. I—hark! was that 
a movement ? ” 

! Itwas. Ruth had moved off the window 
ledge on to the floor. 

‘* By Jove! the window is open above. A 
ladder, quick,” called out Stanley. 
| Ruth had been almost too frightened to 
think up to that moment. The need for action 
roused her. She closed it and fastened it in 
an instant; but that was not sufficient. It 
‘was only a short respite. She must do more, 
‘or else those men would quickly effect an 
‘entrance. But what ?—that was the thing. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, an unforgotten 
‘art of hers wasrecalled. Once she had been 
' quite clever in her way at ventriloquism. Could 
|it help her in any way now? She would try. 
She dared not open her own window again. 
- How had they found out it was open before ? 
She could not tell. They were invisible to 





‘“‘ Let him bark vow if was the cool retort—! her, only she knew by their voices exactly 


Rath was sure she heard the voice before 


where they were. They were pursuing their 


somewhere—“ he can do noharm. Simon is breaking-in again. 


locked up in the boat-house, and Leyland is| Ruth resolved to open one of the Squire's 
fuming away in Bulay’s keeping by now. We windows; it was rather stiff, and the work 
have. ’em all eafe. The villagers are a dense of some time to lift it quietly, but at lest it 
lot of stupids; besides, if Prince barked him-' was open. Now came the supreme moment. 
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Could she depend upon her voice? It was ages 
since she had tried ventriloquism. Sammon- 
ing all her courage, she put her hasband's:voice 
aome yards away irom the disreputable 
breakers-in. 

“ Yourozaes, where are you? Let me find 
you. Here Jordan, this way.” 

‘* Coming, sir, coming,’’ answered an imagi- 
nary ‘' Jordan ” in the distance. 

« Thander and lightning ! ” exclaimed Stan- 
ley, fleeing. ‘‘They're basck—we are done 
for!” 


Sounds of retreating footsteps. .canght her | 
Ruth listened with & sort of dull wonder. | 
Had the victory been accomplished,.and thas ° 
quickly. Qaickly, it is trae, but not easily. | 


ear. 


Rath was bathed in perspiration, and -sbe 
felt faint, but she pulled the window down, 
and went and re-opened her own.an inch or 80. 

The Squire stirred. The girl-was at bis side 
in an instant. 
awake. 


indeed, for he must be kept in i 


by his relations. 

Things must be at their very worst before he 
was therefore epvlightened. However, he did 
not awake. 

‘Perhaps we shall be safe for to-night,” 
cogitated Rath. ‘ Yet~ah! there are foot- 
steps again. They are returning, :perhaps 
with additional strength. They wilisoon find 
Leyland is not here. Whatam Itodo?” 

She looked round the room wildly. It was 
but dimly lighted by the Jamps from the 
Squire’s room, bat it seemed «to show :her 
enough. She pulled the sheets off the bed, and 
knotted them together ; bat when it. was done 
she threw them on the ground. 

“If I dare get out by the front,":she said 
“and could make my way:to Prince and 
Simon, all might yet be well. My:heart fails 
me. I used to think I was brave, but thereis 
more than life in this undertaking. There is 





She did trust he would not | 
Then her arm would. be paralyzed 4 
of | then Rath 
any wrong doing, lest the shock should pro- | 
dace another stroke—an event always dreaded 


what steps the two unprincipled men took she | Eric, and he-had never sent for fe, Some. 
hurried along to the stables. It must daunt one has been hoaxing us all, you see. But 
them for time, at any rate, But her mode you go to sleep, father, it’s all right.” 

of progress was slow. She stambled fre-, Unfortunately,:Mr. North,-senr., Gid not 
quently, and got cff the footpath. Unac- :think so, The words, ‘*false*telegram, hoax. 
customed a3she was to walking in the dark ingusall,” ronsed him co: y- Hewas 
it wa3 a-sore trial to her getting on. The one whohada strong objection.to being ont. 


stables were reached at last. She found 
Prince chained. He bounded on her and se will -have the daw,’’ -he shouted, 
«Jj 


licked her hand with delight. 

* Hush, hush,” she said, leading him eut by} ‘' Wait a bit, father;and-we will-discuss the 
thechain. ‘‘ Wemnustbe quiet, Prio. Which matter quietly. I am just going to have a 
way is it to the boat-house? ‘Let mie think.” | pipe, and then I-will come and stay by you 

he dog stood passive. Hereally seemed to awhile.” ; 
understand her. But when they got outside! It:was the only excuse he could think of for 
a hunt. ‘Mr. Dene and 


he grew restless and wanted to go quicker than | escaping to: 
she could grope alon he searched the house high and low, but found 
. “I)no one, neither could they discover that any- 





g. 

** Steady, boy, steady,” she whi 
think we.are going right. Ob! for a ray mE me had been taken. : 
light. There ia no barking now to guide ae mate an think my wife's ae 
me.” carri vaway,”’ declared 

Thev walked along ot = =e = | cally. — ——a i 
a 7 e thought up to ~~ 
she heard footsteps. She. listened. Her | "9 Then how about: your telegram, was that 
heart jumped in her mouth. Some were the result of the same cause?” 
somna cf'volass. -Sie ‘could: ane -ectenayed | °° aandaniiega'eg ¢ibe'tieer: bocertiges 
sound of voices. e ve screa “Tam in them: : er 
loudly in her fright. She-tugged at the dog as the deeply laid schemes of some al 
and tried to pull him behind a:shrub that she declared Mr, Dene; * and, moreover, if you 
felt near; bat he would not be pulled, he'have no objection.1 will stay down here for 
strained his hardest to get away. All her |thenight and beon the quivive. The'thieves 
fears were that he might bark. Saddenly she | were started » ly ‘by “Mrs. cee 
stooped, when she thought the footsteps were movements, but nob » Ifear. pe 
— and unfastened his chain from we | othing of oor ret ue ee 
swivel, not our rT , er 

She expected a fierce bark and a scream. ' and maue Capeunanbatls I-will lie quietly 
Noneeame. There sounded a rushing and a|on the couch in the dark, and then, perhaps, 


scrambling. No words. What was Prince we can circumvent: . 

doing? Surely he did not reoollect Staniey| ‘I wish°we bad released “Simon ; even he 
and feel friendly disposed towards him! The would have been-a little assistance,” said Ley. 
idea was too dreadfal. Rath nearly fainted “I don® half like our position, bat I must 
as she groped on, her hand held ont straight quiefthe father. Then Iwill-steal down to 
b&fore her, All at once she gave a piercing) you. -Meanwhile,as I have so firearms, sup- 
scream, her hand was clasped in someone pose I leave you my thick w stick and 





else's, and she gave all up for lost. 


this whistle. A good blow’on it w 


honour. However, if that is them»hack, ‘this | 
is my only chance, and every minute I delay | 
gives them greater opportunity of getting to 
poor Mr. North. Speed—speed! Oh, for 
wings——”’ 
The next minute the girl—for she was no- 
thing more in years—was ont on the:landing. 
She drew in her breath at the hazardous risk | 
she was ranning. To a certain extentishe was 


“Oh, oh!” she cried. 

“Rath, my dear, is this you?” exclaimed 
Ley’s most welcome voice. ‘My dear, what 
are you doing? Is anything wrong at the 
| house ?”’ 

The revulsion from despair to hope was too 
great, she fell swooning on the ground. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed Ley, “ don't 
give way yet. Rouse, dear, and, bless me, 
safe, fastened in her own room. A thousand ‘ you have nothing but this thin cloak over your 
perils mightbe larking outside, butsheresolved | shoulders. You'll get your death!” 
to encounter them. Ce n'est pas que lepremier | ‘And list slippers on my feet,” said Rath, 
pas que coate, it is said. Certainly the first | trying to overcome ’her faintness. ‘But are 
step requires a greater effort than any after. | we near the boat-house? I was going to 
So Ruth found. | release Simon.” 

There were obstacles, and they were; Ina few words she quickly told her tale, 
heightened by the darkness, but at length | You are quite in a wrong direction,” re- 
they were overcome, and she stood trembling plied her husband, quickly. ‘‘ But, come on. 
outside the front door, it having snapped with , Here, Dene, you will give your assistance if 
a slight click behind her. 


meatany moment. I will leave my father’s 
door open. It is fortunate Ruth has retired 
with her fears quieted.” F 

“Keep a look out on her, the villains will 
be \y anxions for revenge on her. You 
may be proud of wife, Ley.” 

“T am,” he admitted. ‘Then he went off 
quietly. 

Neither Leyland nor Mr. Dene knew up to 
then that Stanley North was implicated in the 
attack, 

Rath would ndt have hidden the fact fora 
minute from her husband, but:meeting him 
with a stranger sealed her lips. . 

Perhaps if Leyland had been'told that his 
movements might have been more-wary. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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fasten hereelf outside. 

Stanley and his associate were:not far from 
her. She heard their voices, and a 
resolve nerved her. 
house long before she returned if she could 
not succeed in dispersing them for a short 
period again. Of course ‘it imperilled her 
safety, but she thought she stood a good chance 
of escape under cover of the darkness, and she 
should not send her voice any where near where 
she stood, 

Leyland had from long association been 
tolerably casy to imitate. That time her task 
was harder. She wished to make them think 
the Squire was speaking. 

Fixing her voice as if proceeding from his 
bedroom she bilustered in a way that at any 
other time she would have thought impos- 
sible,— 

‘‘The villains! My own son, too, do you 
tell me? Here,;my revolver! You take that, 
Ley. We'll fire out right and left on the 
scamps. Give itthem hot! They shall have 
a lesson this night! ” 

The effect of that speech was inspiriting in 
the extreme to Ruth. Without waiting tosee 


' the scamps have 
Then she knew that she had managed to © 


desperate } 
They must be in the | 





io. We cannot wait to 

t Simon free, and I scarcely think he would 

much assistance. Lean on us both, Rath, 
an arm of each ; we will drag you.” 

“But the key,” she said, “‘for the front 
door?” 

“I have it, dear. Let us run. I know 
every step of the way nearly as well in the 
dark as by moonlight.” 

Ruth and Mr. Dene, however, were not as 
clever, and they somewhat retarded his move- 
ments. 

But the house was gained at last. 

Ruth took care to keep very close te her 
husband as they got in. They found every- 
thing quiet. On reaching upstairs the Squire 
was sitting up in bed wide awake. 

‘* Something disturbed me a short time ago,” 
he said. “I cannot understand it. I heard 
a voice just like mine vowing vengeance on 
someone. Then there was a soe Seok 5 and 
commotion as of thieves making off. I could 
make nothing of it, all, and Rath sleeps so 
soundly that I cannot waken her. But what 
brings you back, Ley? ” 

‘‘ T found I bad been summoned to Bodley by 
a false telegram, father, Dene, whom I met 
when about half-way there, had but just left 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—(continued.) 


Daring this: woek at the manse its inmates 
had seen no sign ‘of Mr. Anchester. One of 
the valley labourers had-called.on the minister 
upon some trivial errand, upon ‘the ‘fifth or 
sixth day of the girl's stay,,and hed seen the 
maiden , buthe had goneaway without 
appearing to heed her presence, and Hellice 
felt few apprehensions on his-account. 
had paid one or two stolen visits, and had 
been delighted to tind Héllice ntly’ 
happy. He reported that Mr. Anchester still 
remained at the Rookery, that he was both 
furious and sullen at the escape of ‘his in- 
tended victim, that he was sure that she had 
not departed from the vicinity,and that be 
employed the vallsy labourers in a continual 
search for rg Still, awe a ‘felt age 
at the manse, knowing fishermen 
the hamlet would risk ‘life in her defence, at 
the command of their beloved , who 
was himself too old and feeble to protect her 
by strength of arm, 
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,At the end of thagveek, Hellice sat on the 
low step of the open doorway, singing 
softly to herseif, aud watching the white 
sails of the fishing boats ont at sea. Tao 
morning was fioe,and every fisherman living 
in the hamlet bad gone out * to try his lack.”’ 
The women «nd children were at work in the 
cabins, or.at, play.on the beach, ana the ham- 
let looked deserted. 

“ What a lovely day !” she said, sighing 
softly. 

‘‘1t is lovely !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Locke, who 
was busy within with culinary preparations. 
« You onght to.take a walk up and down the 
road, Hellice, It:will do you good !|”’ 

* Let her go in the garden, Margery,” said 
the minister, from his alcove. ‘The road 
isn’t safe for her. ‘The fishermen are all 
gone, and if that lawless Mr. Auchester should 
come this way——”’ 

He paused, hearing the rumbling of wheels. 

Heilice did not stir from she door-+tep asa 
carriage drawn by two berses-came in sight, 
but when the vehicle stopped before the gate 
she arose. and: retreated into the kitchen, look- 
ing out from the ivy-covered window. 

There was &@ man on the box acting asa 
driver. He did not alight, but looked curiously 
towards the dwelling. The carriage door 
opened from within, and the herculean frame 
of Mr, Anchester was revealed to the eyes of 
the frightened occupants of the manse. He 
pushed open the little gate,and before the 
minisier could shut the door,as was his in- 
tention, Hellice’s enemy stood upon the 
threshold ! 

He had altered-greatly for the worse during 
his week of bafiled searching. He looked like 
one in a continual rage. Hie manner was full 
of suppressed fary. He stood and looked from 
one to the other of the group with burning 
eyes and glowing face, fixing his glances at 
last upon Heliice. 

‘“‘So, I have found you!” he ejaculated. 
“Tt is war, Miss Mellice. Warto the knife— 
since you have so declared it !”’ 

Hellice paled before his terrifying look, and 
stepped backward instinctively towards Mr. 
Locke, who.had arisen and stood in the -en- 
trance of his alcove. 

“That old dotard will.not be able to 
help you!” sneered Mr. Anchester, mark- 
ing her movement. “I am master here. 
Your fishermen are gone off tosea. You have 
only women to call upon, and I fancy that they 
would not long stand up against that !”’ 

As he spoke he exhibited a small silver- 
mounted, single-barrelled pistol, the eight of 
which paralyzed the minister's wife. She 
sank pale and scared into a chair, unable to 
speak, 

“You are manly to threaten women,” said 
Mr. Locke, undismayed. “Begone! You 
have intruded into a private house, This 
young lady is under my protecfion !”’ 

“I believe I am aware of that,’’ replied 
Mr. Anchester, coolly, ‘ Your facts are stale, 
my good sir, ‘This young lady’ I intend to 
make my wife. The ceremony you began a 
week ago was interrupted. Continue it now 
if you value your continued existence ! ” 

He presented the pistol menacingly, and 
Mrs. Locke uttered a loud shriek of terror. 
Her husband was very pale, but firm, as he 
responded,— 

“ Kill me if you will. My blood be upon 
your head:!”” . ‘ : 

“You refuse, then———”’ 

“I do, most decidedly! I would never 
commit @ crime to save my life!’ cried the 
old minister, drawing up his thin figure, and 
looking like a martyr with bis devotional 
expression and serene upward gaze. 

Mr. Anchester hesitated, fingering his pistol 
nervously. His lawless passione were in up- 
roar. He was tempted to shoot the minister 
dead at his feet. He-had expected to inspire 
fear. To be defied was almost more than he 
could endure, 

‘Die then!” he said, hoarsely, carried 
away by hie med fary. 

He raised his weapon, but, like a spirit, 





Hellice glided between him and his intendei 
victim, 

‘*if you fire you will kill me!” she said, 
‘‘ This old man who. has befriended me shall 
not be killed on my,account. Yousball not 
make his good wife a widow bezause of me, 
Fire, Mr. Anehester !”’ 

She folded -her arms calmly, and looked, at 
him with a-gaze that thrilled him even in 
that mood. To fire then would -be to kll 
her. She-had interposed herself a3,-the, old 
man’s shield, and she would sacrifice herself 
to save him. 

‘* Very well!’’..said Mr. Anchester, with a 
foreed-and busky.Jangh, ‘ I'll. spare the old 
mun. As to the marriage ceremony, we'll 
wait for that until confinement has subdaed 


. your spirit, Mies Hellice. Mine you shall, be. 


I have sworn it!” 

“Your Jawless ways won't do in this 
eountry !”’-cried Mr. Locke, with stern -em- 
phasis. ‘' You will find that the Jaw will 
protect us—— ”’ 

‘Pais neighbourhood -is too Jonely .and 
nninhabited for me.to be,greatly frightened 
by your threats,” sneered Mr. Anehester. 
‘I. defy youand yourlawe. I.makemy own 
laws—to do just,as I please, always and 
everywhere. It is my pleasure to marry Miss 
Hellice. I intend now to carry her off where 
you and your laws will be unable to find her.” 

He thrust his pistol into his pocket. A 
moment he stood with flaming face.and 
swelling veins, like a tiger about -to spring. 
He looked towards -his-waitiag carriage, and 
uttered a peculiar whistle, evidently meant as 
@ signal. 

Then, with a quick, unexpected -bonnd, he 
leaped to the winister’s eide, tore the shriek- 
ing girl from the old man’s clinging grasp, 
caught her up in his arms, and bounded with 
her to the open gate. 

To thrust her into the. carriage, to follow 


‘himeelf and cloee the door, to bid -the eoach- 


man drive on, were all the work of a moment. 

When the minister and his wife aroused 
from their momentary paralysis, the carriage 
was fleeing up the road like the wind, and 
they heard but faintly the screams of the 
unhappy maiden as she was borne from) them. 
- Hellice speedily felé that there was no hope 
for immediate escape. The country through 
which they were passing had no roadside 
houses for miles. She comprehended that 
her enemy was in a.savage, reckless mood, 
and that she would injure herself by farther 
irritating him. So she became silent, deter- 
mining t6 maintain a constant watchfulness 
for a chance of escape. 

“There, that is better!” said Mr. 
Anchester, releasing the hold he had main- 
tained about her waist. ‘* You have played 
me some fine tricks, Miss Hellice, bat I think 
we are nearly even now!” 

“Not quite!” replied the undaunted 
maiden. ‘You can carry me off, Mr. An- 
cheater, but you cannot compel me to marry 
you. I am on my guard now against drugs. 
And you know very well that I am not to be 
intimidated by pistols or blows!” 

‘‘ Perhaps starvation may alter your views!” 
ssid Mr. Anchester, angrily. ‘A dungeon 
may subdue you. I shall try both at ail 
events!” 

‘‘ What unparalleled devotion! What an 
exhibition of tender love!” exclaimed Hellice, 
ironically, recovering her spirit and courage. 
‘* You told me one day, you know, that you 
were ready to die forme. Since I will not 
accept your offer, you intend, I suppose, to 
make me die for you! I must say I have 
read of many plans for winni@g hearts, but 
novelists have left out this most unique style 
of love-msaking. How many days of dungeon- 
life and starvation do you think, Mr. An- 
chester, it will take to make me love you? 
How many chains and fetters will it take to 
make me adore you?”’ 

“If you persist in goading me you shall 
have the trial,” oried Mr. Anchester, furi- 
ously. 

‘* It seems tome, Mr. Anchester, that you 


strongly resem ble the Africans,” said He'lice. 
‘I have read.somewhere of a.tribe whose 
practicesare very similsr to yours. When a 
young man of the tribe-falls in love with a 
young lady, he procures a hard club, scizes a 
saituble opportunity, knocks ber senseless, 
and carries ber:to his tent. Your style of love- 
muking .is:so dike -his that I-recommend you 
to emigrate to that happy couatry, where you 
must inevitehly feel.at home ! ” 

Thie mocking address -completely exas- 
perated Mr. Anchester. He-desired to see the 
maiden weeping and grief.stricken. He could 
not understand her cool defiance. 

“[ think you do not comprehend your 
| Situation,’he@aid. ‘ Do yoa know that you 
are being carried. to a dungeon, to harshness, 
to crnelty ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, einca I know that you are 
taking me!”’ 

‘‘Is a marriage-with me worse than the 
terrors I have pictured ?” 

‘‘ Infinitely. Better death than a marriage 
with you!” cried Hellice, in a pagsionate 
voice. ‘1 loathe, deapise, hate you! ’” 

‘Yet afew weeks of confinement will tame 
your proud spirit!” said Mr. Anchester. 
*What.is it keeps up your courage now, 
Heliice? You sre deserted: by your lover, cast 
out by your relatives, suspected of an atro- 
cious crime, or series of crumes! You are poor 
and friendless, Why is it that you are not 
crashed and heart-broken ?”’ 

‘- Because I trust in Heaven ! ” said Hellice, 
80 reverently that her exemy ‘was abashed. 
‘* Because I have a hope—a sweet and preci- 
ous hope—that these clouds -will soon clear 
away,and the sun of happiness wili shine 
upon me again!’ 

“It never will unless you marry me. 
Hellice, you have driven ‘me todasperation. 
You know I love you to madness——" 

“I should think 80,” interrupted the girl, 
drily. ‘‘ Let us understand each other, Darcy 
Anchester. It was Cecile whom you loved in 
India. You know you did noteare for.me then. 
It-was Gecile whom you followed to Eagland. 
You deserted her for your-self-interest, You 
have a belief that by marrying meyou will 
improve your fortunes. In short, Darcy 
Anohester, you either believe me to be Lady 
Redwoode’s daughter, or else you intend to 
pass me cffias such |” J 

Mr. Anchester started, ani turned away his 
head from the keen glance that read his coua- 
tenance. 

“ What nonsense!” hesaid, grofily, “Am 
Lincapable of generosity and disinterested 
affection?" 

‘** Since you ask the question I will answer 
frankly. I think you are,” replied Hellice, 
quietly. . 

Mr. Anchester fiushed with rage. With 
difficulty he refrained from striking the 
maiden. Although she -was indisputably his 
prisoner, she seemed after all.to-be mistress of 
herself and him. His roughness and violence 
affected her no more than if she had been 
marble. He felt himself powerless, this. giant 
of thews.and sinews, and. strangely insignifi- 
cant before her scornful gaze. 

‘Since you will mot love you shall fear 
me,” he ejaculated. ‘Fear or love, it’s all 
the same, since youishall:wed:me!” — 

Hellice yawned, as if the diecussion had 

me tiresome to her, and leanei bask on 
her cushions. The carriage was proceeding 
more slowly now, and an idea: bad eutered:-her 
head. She pretended to be exhausted, and 
half closed her eyes, as if abont to slumber. 
Mr. Anchester was perenaded that such was 
her intention. For sometime -her dark eyes 
gleamed brightly from their half sbat lids, 
then they disappeared ‘from view altogether ; 
the long lashes settled themselves upon the 
éark, bright cheek,.and:her breathiag became 
quiet and regnlar. at 

“ She’s aslesp !’’ muttered Mr. Ancheater. 
What a little vixen she is! Noman would 
have dared to brave me as shedid. It will be 
\pleasant te tame her, but I foresee I shall 
' have much trouble!” 
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Fall of satisfaction, he leaned back in his 
corner, and shut his eyes lazily, made drowsy 
by the summer heat. He did not sleep—he 
was too cautious for that—and he was not 
quite unconscious that Hellice’s head was 
drooping lower upon her breast, that she 
stirred uneasily, that she gathered her gar- 
ments compactly together in her hands, and 
that she finally drooped her head upon the 
panel of the door, the window having been 
lowered. He was vaguely conscious of all this, 
but he attached no importance to the facts. 
The carriage was progressing, although 
slowly, the driver was on his guard, and he 
himself had the quickness of a lion’s spring. 
He had no fears of an attempted escape. 

But if he were as quick as a lion, Hellice 
had the lightness and agility of a panther. 
Apparently, however, she bad as intention of 
using those physical attributes. She dropped 
one arm outside the carriage window indo- 
lently, as if inthe forgetfulness of sleep, and 
breathed so heavily that Mr. Anchester was 
complegely deceived by her movements. 

But’ suddenly the panther-like alertness 
came into play. 

The little hand oulside turned the knob, the 
door swung open ; Hellice, wide-awake, bright- 
eyed, and with every needed faculty of mind 
and body aroused to activity, sprang up, and 
leaped out before Mr. Anchester could raise a 
hand to detain her. 

He followed in swift pursuit. The carriage 
halted, and the driver sprang from his box. 

Hellice cast a quick glance up and down the 
road. There were no houses within sight. 
Nothing but bare fields met her gaze. In one 
direction the road was clear. In the other, 
the one in which the carriage had been pro- 
cxeding, she beheld two horsemen coming. To 
appeal to the protection of these horsemen 
was her instant decision. 

Evading the grasp of Mr. Anchester’s out- 
stretched hands, she turned, and ran fleetly 
along the road towards the approaching men, 
Her superior lightness and quickness told in 
her favour. Here, where both were on foot, 
she had greatly the advantage. It is probable 
that in a long contest, where endurance would 
be required, Mr. Anchester could not have 
failed to win, but here, with the in view, 
his endurance was of no avail to him. 

One of the horsemen, apparently compre- 
hending the scene, spurred his steed, and came 
on like a wild Arab. As Hellice and he neared 
each other he slackened his speed. 

‘* Help, help!” cried the maiden, hearing 
the two men, Mr. Anchester and the driver, 
behind her, and fearing that the horseman 
might hesitate to befriend her. “ Oh, help 
me—.."' 

Her shriek was changed to a glad cry that 
came from the d of her soul, She had 
reached the horseman’s side, had looked up 
into his face,and had recognised him as the 
one dearest to her of all the earth. 

_ “Oh, Richard,Richard |” she sobbed, hyste- 
ically. “ Save me!” 

Sir Richard Haughton, for the horseman 
was he, echoed Hellice’s joyful cry. He sprang 
from his steed. With one hand he gathered 
his betrothed to his bosom. His right hand 
he thrust in the breast of his coat, and drew 
forth a revolver, which he presented at the 
two men, who had instinctively halted. 

‘** Advance one step farther,” he said, sternly, 
with a lightning glance at the pursuers, ‘‘ and 
I will shoot you |” 

For answer, Mr. Anchester fired his pistol 
at the Baronet. 

It whistled past Sir Richard’s ears without 
doing him any injury. 

‘* Now you are at my mercy!” said the 
young Baronet, with an implacable sternness 
that stirred the coward of Mr. Anchester 
to deadly fear, ‘I hold six shots here. You 
are unarmed. Iam tempted to punish your 
falsehoods, your treachery, your baseness, your 
cruelty, as they deserve. Yet why stain my 
hands with the blood of a reptile like you?” 

He paused as the second horseman came up. 
Mr. Wiltiam Haughton flushed with joy at 





sight of Hellice, yet calm enough to hold a re- 
volver algo firmly in his hand. 

* You see I am strong enough now to do as 
I please with you,’’ continued Sir Richard. 
‘*T have also suspected your good faith of 
late. I have suspected that you were con- 
cerned in Hellice’s disap nee, I came 
here to rescue her—to punish you. And yetI 
bid you go! Get into your carriage and drive 
off unharmed. I leave you to a fate that will 
revenge Hellicé’s wrongs sooner or later !”” 

Anchester saw the folly of contesting the 
will of his antagonist. Cursing himself for 
not having been better armed, he crept into 
his carriage and closed the door. Under the 
same powerlul persuasive as that which had 
compelled bis master’s obedience, the driver 
mounted to his box, cracked his whip, and the 
carriage rolled away. 

And then Sir Richard Haughton, with his 
stern, proud face, seamed with lines that had 
been traced by grief at Hellice’s loss, but now 
glowing with the brightness and softness of a 
glorious sunrise, looked into the pure and lov- 
ing face of his betrothed. 

** Hellice!” he whispered, and his voice 
thrilled the maiden with ineffable bliss, it was 
at once so joyful, rapturous, and full of su- 
Laem: happiness. ‘Found at last! my 

arling!” 

He elasped her again and again to her 
breast; he lavished a world of caresses upon 
her; he rained tears upon her head; and 
called her by all the contue epithets he had 
feared never to use again. 

** Let me speak to her some time or other, 
won’t you?” asked Mr. Haughton, at last, im- 
patiently. ‘Give me a chance, Dick. You 
seem to forget I am here, and that I have 
human feelings as well as you!” 

Thus reminded of his selfishness, the over- 
joyed lover permitted his uncle to pay his con- 
gratulations to Hellice. This he did in paternal 
style, and then relinquished the maiden’s 
hand, placing it again in that of the Baronet. 

“There you are!” he said, briefly, yet 
comprehensively. ‘Don't let anybodv nor 
anything come between you again. If you 
are not happy now it isn't my fault !” 

“Oh, Richard, how did you find me?” 
asked Hellice, all smiles and blushes, the old 
autamn-leaf bloom in her cheeks, the old, 
sweet shy light in her bright eyes. 

“‘ T found you by tracing Mr. Anchester, my 
darling! I went to the Rookery ths very day, 
after Mr. Anchester had left it. A foolish lad 
told me where to find you. So we came on, 
arriving just in time to save you from a dread- 
fal fate. Let me mount you on my horse, my 
darling, and I will walk beside you, while we 
proceed to the manse. We will talk as we go 
along. I have much to say to you !” 

He raised her tenderly to his saddle, and 
walked beside her, holding her hand in his. 
Mr. Haughton rode at her right hand, and 
thus, lovingly escorted, Hellice set on her re- 
turn to the manse. 


CHAPTER XLV. | 


What ! we have many good'y days to see ; 
The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again, transform’d to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan with interest 
Oftentimes double gain of happiness. 
—Richard III. 


Heuticze Gurtwicr’s heart filled to over- 
flowing with joy too great for words, as, with 
one hand clasped in her lover’s who walked 
beside her, ehe rode slowly back towards the 
manse. The world seemed transformed in her 
sight. Never had skies been so blue, air so 
sweet, songs of birds so musical, The sights 
and sounds of Nature blended with ineffable 
happiness. One thought alone arose from 
the sweet tumult in hersoul. One fact alone 
—but that, like the handwriting on the wall 
in ancient days—stood out from the chaos of 
her mind. She was safe—Sir Richard was 
with her—and the old, true love, deepened 


more than ten-thousandgfold, proclaimed it. 
self in his voice, manner, and bearing. 

For some time neither spoke. Perhaps it 
was that their eyee uttered a language ten. 
derer than words would have conveyed. Per. 
haps it was, that the deep red, flitting in and 
out of the girl's dark cheeks, like wild birds 
flattering about their nest, were more eloquent 
than loving epithets and assurances, In the 
sweet, rapturous silence, with hand clasped in 
hand, their souls communed together, and 
neither was conscious that the other had not 


en. 

‘‘ Perhaps my presence is considered an in- 
trusion,” said Mr. William Haughton, at last, 
in an aggrieved tone, having borne the silence 
with extreme uneasiness. ‘If so, I'll fall be- 
hind. I must be allowed to say, however, that 
this is hardly the return I expected for bring- 
ing you two together again. You both seem 
to have forgotten your native language !”’ 

Thus recalled to himself, the youfig Baronet 
looked at Hellice with a flushing cheek and 
gathering calmness. The words he longed to 
utter he reserved for a more fitting period. 
The caresses he longed to bestow he kept till 
they should be alone. 

‘© Why did you ran away from me, little 
Hellice ?”” he asked, and the girl felt his tones 
to be indescribably tender. ‘I have dis- 
covered that you left Holly Bank with Mr. 
Anchester. But why?” 

‘‘Because Miss Kenneth had written to Lady 
Redwoode, saying that I had attempted to 
poison her. She was really ill, Richard, and 
her fright and illness gave her a look that 
would have convinced almost anyone of my 
guilt. Mr. Anchester found me in the Holly 
Bank garden, in my hour of greatest distress, 
He told me that he had followed me from 
India because he loved me. He assured me 
that your pride would not allow you to marry 
a twice-suspected poisoner. He said that you 
were fearful of being deceived a second time, 
and that Lady Redwoode would never consent 
to our marriage. He offered me his friend- 
ship, since I refused his love. He had been 
papa’s intimate friend, and an inmate of our 
Indian home. I believed my friends had all 
deserted me. His familiar face seemed better 
than a stranger’s. And so—and so——” 

‘ And so you accepted his friendship and 
protection,” said Sir Richard, as the girl's 
voice faltered, and he smiled gravely, yet 
reassuringly, upon her. ‘‘ Poor, guileless little 
dove! You little dreamed that you were fly- 
ing direct into the snare of the fowler. I 
arrived at Holly Bank the night after your dis- 
ap) ce. Imagine my consternation to 
find you géne! Hellice, whatever joy the 
fature may bring, I can never forget my deco- 
lation at that moment! Poor Lady Red: 
woode, too——”’ 

He stopped abruptly, turning away his head 
to hide his sudden tears, while Mr. Haughton 
permitted his horse to fall behind the young 
couple, that his half-suppressed sobs might 
not attract attention. ‘ 

“ Did Lady Redwoode grieve too at my dis- 
appearance?" cried Hellice, not observing 
her companion’s emotion. 

“Yes! my darling,” replied Sir Richard. 
‘“‘ She always had suspicions that she might 
have chosen wrongly between you and Cecile, 
and her suspicions returned then with renew’ 
force. She said to me, ‘Perhaps, it is my 
daughter who is wandering homeless and 
friendless, while the child of my enemy occt- 
pies her rightful place!’ We sought every- 
where, employed detectives, but could find n° 
trace of you. At length I learned that Mr. 
Anchester had been seen at the North Eldon 
station. I had discovered that he had known 
you in India, and so leapt to the conclusion 
that he oo present whereabouts. 

“After Cecile’s marriage, Mr.Anchester left 
Redwoode a second time. I resolved to trace 
him. It wasa work of time and ce, for 
he had taken a circuitous route, but I was at 
last rewarded with success. I have told you 
already of my visit to the Rookery. I learned 
without difficulty that a young lady had been 
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met some weeks ago at the station by the 
Rookery carriage, and was directed easily 
enough. A weak-witted lad and a frightened 
old woman at the Rookery told me where next 
to look, To what place was Mr. Anchester 
taking you?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” answered Hellice, ‘‘ He 
was determined to marry me, even against 
my will. He has hunted me,and persecuted 
meas if I were a criminal. He pretends to 
love me, and I think he does. But Sir 
Richard,” she added, solemnly, “ I believe he 
has another reason for persecuting me. He 
believes that by a marriage with me he will 
attain rank and fortune.” 

“ How so, darling? '’ 

He believes me to be the daughter of Lady 
Redwoode, or else wishes to pass me off as 
such,” was the grave and thoughtfal response. 
“As I said, he was papa’s most intimate 
friend. Of all men, he was most likely to 
share a’s secrets, Do not think me wild 
or foolish, dear Sir Richard, but I have 
thought too that Lady Redwoode may have 
chosen Wrongly between Cecile and me. At 
first, I had nodoubts. But now something— 
perhaps instinct—tells me that my love and 
reverence for Lady Redwoode is the love and 
reverence of a daughter. I feel that Iam her 
child. My heart cries ont for her. I never 
loved my supposed mts as I love tbis 
beautifal lady. Am I wild and fancifal? Do 
you despise me for my vain longings ?” 

She looked at her lover through a mist of 
tears, her exquisite face so full of longing and 
yearning for the motherly love which Cecile 
had claimed, that the Baronet’s heart bled for 
her. He comprehended that she had not yet 
heard of the posed death of Lady Red- 
woode. He dreaded the effect of such a com- 
munication upon her. He could not bear to 
cloud the brightness of their reunion with a 
cloud so dark, so dense, and terrible, as a 
ey “. co Peay pearl fate. 

e turned, ing a gesture commandi 
silence, to his uncle, who instinctively ae 
his grief, and fell still farther into the rear, 
that Hellice might not mark his emotion. 

“I do not think you wild and fanciful, 
Hellice,” said the yo Baronet, gently and 
gravely. “I have had thoughts too, that 
would corroborate or strengthen yours. But 
we had better not discuss them at present. 
Let us be practical, and think of the im- 
= pe. 

e girl assented, wonderingly. 

" This Mr. Anchester,” said’ Bir Richard, 
thoughtfully, “is a lawless man, with no 
respect for life or laws. ‘This Scottish neigh- 
bourhood is wild and lonely. It has few 
inhabitants, and they are mostly fishermen. 
Their profession keeps them out at sea, some- 
times for days. Mr. Anchester is a sort of 
king in his little valley. The few labourers 
I saw there were ignorant men, with the 
single idea of earning their bread and keep- 
ing their humble homes to which they are 
attached. They would obey Mr. Anchester 
as readily as if they were his serfs. You will 
wonder what all this means. Simply, my 
darling, that a prolonged stay in this vicinity 
will endanger our lives or safety. Mr. An- 
cheater went away as a man who is worsted, 
not conquered. In my opinion, he will return 
this very night, armed and supported by his 
men, and seek to take you from me by force.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Hellice, 
growing pale. 

‘We must be gone when he arrives.” 

“Where shall we go? Not to Redwoode, 
dear Richard! I cannot o there until Lady 
Redwoode recalls me,” 

“No. You are right,” said Sir Richard, 
pressing her hand. ‘ Let me take you to Sea 
View as my wife, Hellice?” he added, in an 
impassioned tone, ‘This Scottish minister 
can marry us.” 

The maiden shook her head sadly. 

Dear Sir Richard!” she said, softly, “ it 
cannot be. So long as Lady Redwoode for- 





ws our union, so long we must keep apart. 
can never marry in face of her opposition. ! 


I cam never become your wife while this cloud 
of disgrace is hanging over my head. When 
I can come to you honoured by others, as 
your bride should be honoured, I will come.” 

Sir Richard did not attempt to combat this 
resolution. He believed that he could set it 
aside by telling Hellice of Lady Redwoode’s 
supposed death, and he bided his time. He 
talked of other subjects, dear to them both, 
and the two were equally surprised when 
they came at last to the manse. 

They m gy ee the gate quietly, Hellice 
was lifted from her steed, and she then 
hurried into the dwelling, her face glowing 
with joy. 

The minister and his wife were sitting in 
the alcove in attitudes of the deepest grief. 
They looked up at sight of their young guest 
with glances they would have accorded a 
spectre. They had been signalling in vain 
to some of the fishing boats out at sea, in 
hopes of rescuing the maiden, but had re- 
signed themselves at last to poet inaction. 

‘Tt is I, my friends!” said Hellice, smiling 
at their incredulous stare. ‘I am come back 
to you safe and well. This gentleman, my 
friend, Sir Richard Haughton,” and she 
— to the Baronet, who stood behind 

er, while her face burned with blushes, 
‘saved me from Mr, Anchester’s hands!” 

The sound of her voice broke the spell 
enchaining the good couple. They sprang 
up, and before Hellice ceased speaking, 
they had clasped her in their arms, gathered 
her to their hearts, and overwhelmed her 
with caresses. 

No daughter coming home after a long 
absence, could have received a heartier 
welcome from loving ents, than Hellice 
gained from these true-hearted friends. 

The greetings were at length over. Sir 
Richard Haughton had been thanked and 
admired enough to have contented the vainest 
man in the kingdom. Mr. Haughton came 
in for his share of gratitude, which he coolly 
replied to, by declaring that he had a personal 
interest in the maiden’s rescue, that she was 
engaged to marry his nephew, and that he 
was in duty bound to overcome all obstacles 
in the way of the marriage. 

When the household had regained its calm- 
ness, and Mrs. Locke began to contemplate 
the possibility of a return to housekeeping 
cares, and the good simple-minded minister 
had become involved in an amicable con- 
troversy with Mr. Haughton, concerning some 
of the impossible mechanical schemes of the 
latter, the young baronet led his betrothed 
out into the garden. 


There was a little rustic bench under a beech | P®® 


tree, screened from view by a thick growth 
of currant bushes, and the lovers pos- 
session of this bench and engaged in conver- 
sation. 

**I have been thinking, Richard,” said 
Hellice, with downcast eyes, and shy blushes, 
“that I had better go back to Redwoode. 
have been too proud, too wayward, too 
wilfal. Sup that I am really Lady 
Redwoode’s daughter, and Cecile only her 
niece. In that case I should be doing wrong 
to stay away and leave her at the mercy of 
one whom I know to be unscrupulous and 
wicked. Richard, I must go back. I will 
tell her all the truth. I went to her 
chamber that night to save her, not to des- 
troy her. It was Cecile who would have 
poisoned her |” 

‘¢T knew all that before, my darling!” 

“ But she— Lady Redwoode—does not know 
it. 7 me to her, Richard. Take me at 
once!’ 

‘* Hellice!’' said her lover, drawing her to 
his bosom, and speaking so gently and so 

vely that the girl felt as if listening to the 
owest and saddest of music, “ Let ———_ 
more plainly than I bave yet done. I ve 
you to bs Lady Redwoode’s daughter ! "” 

‘You do, Richard?” cried Hellice, with 
irrepressible gladness and eagerness. ‘Oh, 
Richard! But Lady Redwoode—will she— 
ab, no, she loves Cecile best. She belicves 





me bad and wicked.i She will never, never 
claim me,” and the girl nestled closer to the 
Baronet, giving utterance to a hard, dry sob, 

‘‘Never, never!” repeated Sir Richard, 
with solemn emphasis, ‘“ Never in this world, 
Hellice! ” 

“ Why not, Richard?” asked the girl, with 
sudden dread, caused by this unexpected con- 
firmation of her forebodings. 

“I mean, my darling,’’ was the reply, 
uttered with infinite tenderness, “that if you 
are Lady Redwoode’s ey nye mother 
can never embrace you as her d, until you 
meet each other in the courts of heaven. 
Hellice. do you not comprehend? Lady 
Redwoode knows the whole truth now. She 
knows whether she chose wrongly or rightly, 
when she took Cecile to her heart and looked 
coldly upon you.” 

Hellice raised her head, regarding her lover 
in shocked astonishment. 

“What!” she ejaculated, in a hollow 
br 
‘* Ske has gone to live with the angels,” 
said Sir Richard, his blue eyes filling with 


tears. 

‘Dead!’ whispered Hellice, in bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘ Dead!” 

The Baronet bowed his head in silence. 

“Dead, and I was not with her!” said 
the girl, her eyes gleaming with startling 
effect from the midst of her deadly white 
face. ‘Dead, and she did not dream how I 
loved her! Dead!” 

“She was my friend, too, my noble, true, 
earnest friend,” said Sir Richard, his fea- 
tures working with agitation. ‘‘ Hellice, I 
have suffered, too, by her loss. Let us com- 
fort each other!” 

“How did she die?” asked Hellice, with 
wiid and tearless eyes. 

“She was drowned. After the marriage of 
Cecile and Andrew Forsythe, the young 
couple, with her ladyship, and the Hindoo 
woman, went on a bridal tour, or excursion, 
to some distant seaport town. It was while 
there that Lady Redwoode met her fate. 
Mr. Forsythe, with his wife and Lady Red- 
woode, went out sailing. They had but one 
boatman, and the wind was boisterous, the 
sea rough. How it happened I cannot clearly 
understand. There was a capsize. Mr. 
Forsythe, Cecile, and the boatman clung to 
the boat. Lady Redwoode was swept by the 
wind and current into a vortex known as the 
Pool. She was drowned, Hellice, and the 
sea still holds its dead!” 4 
Hellice’s quae strangely. Her bright, 

sionful became stern, almost fierce, 

in its expression. Her glowing mouth that 
seemed meant to woo caresses, as roses WOO 
the bees, was set in a smile of terrible 
meaning. 

She had comprehended, as had no other, 
the horrible significance of that story. 

“ Richard,” she said, her voice thrilling 


: him by its changed tones, ‘I see what you 


do not. Lady Redwoode was decoyed to her 
doom. It was a pre-arranged plan. She was 
drowned by design !”’ , 

Sir Richard was startled, as well he might 
be, by this announcement, and Hellice's 
manner impressed him uncomfortably with 
a belief in its possibility. 

“They plotted it together—Renee and 
Cecile,” continued Hellice. ‘Oh, if I had 
only told the truth concerning that at- 
tempted poisoning! If I had — gone back 
to Redwoode after quitting Holly Bank. I 
knew what Cecile was, and yet I did not warn 
her!" 

Her voice died out in a sob. Her over- 
strained brain sought relief in a violent and 
uncontrollable burst of weeping. Her lover 
did not check her tears. He held her in his 
Pagers Ty ere ol we of 
the supposed wning, and wept wi er, 
till the violence of the maiden’s grief gave 
place to an unnatural calm. 

Then he spoke again. 

(Te be continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


Fixanciertna Vowets.—I 0 U. 

Fonp of “ put-up jobs "— An architect. 

Vortunteer Crecves.—Rings on the target. 

Tur poorest of all relations—Relating a good 
story badly. 

Tue original son of a‘gun is supposed to have 
ben a pistol. 

Tue Dowxwarp Patu.—The one with a piece 
of orange peel on it. 

Tue blonde is not in fashion, ani the brunette 
has come again. Blonies must dye. 

Proresson Youna has dscovered eome new 
wrinkles on the face'of the phnet Venus. No 
doubt she is growing old. 

Tue way to bring a mother-in-law t> her proper 
bearings is to ask her to remember the haleyon 
days when she was a daughter-in-law. 

“Dic him out!” said the wife of theman who 
got buried bya falling wall. “Dig bim out! 
He’s got at least a sovereign in his packet.” 

Ir the anatomy of some people were constructed 
upon the proportion of what they say to what 
they do, there wouldn't be anything of them but 
mouth, 

Proressor, looking at his watch : “As we bave 
a few minutes, I shall be glad to answer eny 
questions that- any one may wish to ask,” 
Student : ** What time is it, please?” 

INSTRUCTOR (examining geometrical figures on 
the board): “I don’t understand these construc- 
tions.” Student: “Very well; I'll ree you after 
lecture and explain them to you,” 

“ Srep this way, if you please, ladies,” said. the 
gracious shop- walker, az he ‘ed off with a majestic 
wave of hie hand. ‘“ We are sorry,” said madam, 
“but we never learned to walk that way.” 

“Way do you set your cup of coffee on the 
chair, Mr, Jones?” asked a worthy landlady one 
morning at. breakfast. ‘It’s so very weak, 
ma'am,’ replied Jones, “I thought I would let it 
rest.” 


Avevustus (to Jack): ‘Charming girl, that 
Miss Lucy, Jack.” Jack: “Think so? I never 
could bei ber. ‘She always treats me as if I was 
an ass, you know.” Augustus: “Indeed 1 I 
didn’t know she knew you.” 

* Pa,” asked the small boy, “ why do they call 
the first piece the orgen plays in church the’ 
‘ voluntary !*”’ — “ Because, my son,” replied the 
old gentleman, “ the organist ‘runs his hands over 
the keys, and the organ goes wherever it pleases.” 

In a cemetery in France on® reads: “ Here 
lies Gabrielle, my adored wife. She was an angel. 
Never shall I be consoled for ber loss.” On fhe 
same stone is the f Tlowing inscription : “ Here 
lies Henrietta, my second wife. She was also™an 
angel.” 

““Wuat is the meaning of this great sorrow ?.” 
asked a late-comer at a popular, entertainment. 
“What is the atdience weeping for?” “ Pro- 
fessor Bangs, the elocutionist,” whispered the 
usher, a3 he wiped his eyes, “has just finished 
reciting a humorous poem.” 

TgacHeR:: “Jobn, what are your boots made 
of ?” Boy : “ Of leather, sir.” Teacher : “ Where 
does leather come from?” Boy: ‘From the 
hide of the ox.” Teacher: “ What animal, there- 
fore, supplies you with boots and shoes, and gives 
you meat toeat?” Boy: “ My father.” 

“T sHALL teach you to speak properly, and 
then to write as you speak,” said a teacher in the 
public schools, “Poor Billy Wileox!” said a 
little voice, involuntarily. ‘‘ What about Billy ?” 
asked the school-mistress. ‘“ Please, ma’am, he 
speaks through his nose ; so he will have to write 
through his nose.” 


A POLICE sergeant was boasting of the honesty 
that prevaiied in his precinct. “Why,” he said, 
“you might hang your gold watch on a lamp- 
post in the evening, and find it still there in the 
morning.” “You don’t mean to say nobody 
would take the watch?” exclaimed the. listener. 


rday. The old man became angry. 


‘the age of animals by tbe teeth.” 





“No; I mean to say nobody would take the lamp- 
post,” said the sergeant. _ 


Harp to beat—Carpets. 

THE man who went to the tailor’s for a dove 
cote, didn’t get. it. 

THE loveliest flower seen at this season of the 
year is said to be the shad roes. 

THE attorney who makes a speciality of 
Senne cases must know all about the main 
aw. 

A FINANCIALLY weak citizen said the other 
day, that he was overlooked by the public.. No- 
body took any note of him. 

Wuew the architect spoke of the great nave 
there was to\be in the new church, a pious old 
lady said that she “ knew to whom he referred.” 

Tur proverb, “Never speak of the gallows 


-in the house of the hung,” grew out of. the 


unimportant nature of the event. It is nothing 
to speak of. 

“ Martan,” said a vain young man to his 
cousin, “can you tell me what a fop is?” “Ob, 
yes,” she replied : 

“ A fop is.one who takes great pains 
About everything except his brains.” 

“ARE you going to follow the suggestion of 
the railway officials ‘and adopt the mean time ?” 
asked the watchmaker of Mr. Stebbins. ‘Mean 
time? No indeed! My watch keeps mean 


‘time enough now.” 


“How beautifully that woman sings!” said 
one lady to another, who was in gorgeous attire 
and blazing with diamonds. “Is she a. mezzo- 
soprano?” “No, I guess not. I think she is a 
Swede,” replied the other. 

DraLocvE IN A Bovporr. — ‘‘ What lovely 
hair she has! I-suppose it is her own?” “Ob, 
yes ; of course it is. No doubt, if you ask, she 
will prove it, for she told me only afew days ago 
that she was careful to keep all her recipes.” 

“I. -want a dog’s muzzle,” said a little fellow, 
entering a hardware shop. “Is it for your 
father?” asked the cautious shopkeeper. “No, 
of course it isn’t,” replied the little fellow, indig- 
nantly ; “it’s for our dog.” ‘The shopkeeper has 
resolved to be more guarded in the future when 
he asks customers questions. 

A’ REFRESHMENT bar on a northern railway is 
kept by a veteran baker. A sprightly young 
traveller complained of one of his pies the other 
“Young 
man,” he said, severely, “*I made pies before 
you were born.” “Yes,” responded the 
traveller ; “I fancy this must be one of those 
fame pies !” 

Littte Bruty, who was about four years old, 
after wa'ting for his lunch a good while with 
commendable patience, said: ‘Mamma, may I 
have some sardines and bread?” To which ths 
fond mother replied: ‘Not now, Billy. Wait 
until [am ready to give them to you.” “ But, 
ma, it’s me who's hungry, no’ you.” And the 
poor little fellow’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Ir is strange,’ said a lady ata boarding- 
house breakfast table, “that people can. tell 
“Not at.all,’ 
said an old gentleman. “I can tell a chicken’s 
age in that way.” “Why!” exclaimed the lady, 
“a chicken hasn’t any teeth!” To this the 
old gentleman testily replied : ‘‘Madam, I know 
that a chicken hasn’t apy teeth, but J have /” 

A youna couple in their honeymoon are 
dallying languidly with the grapes at. the dessert. 
She (archly): ‘And you don’t find it tiresome, 
dear, all alone with me? You are quite sure 
that you don’t wish to go back to your bachelor 
life again?” He (earnestly): “Quite, :my 
darling. Indeed, married life is so awfully’ jolly 
that, you know, if you were to die to-night, 'I’d 
get married again to-morrow.” 

“Tsn’r it a grand sight?” exclaimed an en- 
thusiastic member of an Eastern rifle club, as the 
boys ‘were peppering away at their beautiful 
painted ‘target. “Very pretty,” assented a 
stranger from the far West ; “it reminds me of 
a Vassar College commencement I once attended.” 
“ Strange!” muttered the member, suspiciously. 
“Why does our shoot remind you of a Vassar 
commencement?” ‘‘It is such a beautiful col- 
lection of misses," ‘replied the stranger from the 
far West.—American Paper. 


_want?”’ 


‘the parlour a few minutes ago.” 





ScepticaL.—"‘ Have you reid Haggard’s ‘She?’” 
heaskei. ‘ Yes,” she replied ; “and do you know 
that I don’t believe it is more than half true ?” 

A Corn or ApvanTaGe.—The smallest coin in 
China is called “ cash,” and several of them are 
required to equal one of our pence. A similar 
coin in this country would induce our people to 
‘come down’ with the cash” oftener when they go 
to cburch, 

A Freak or Memory.—A writer says thit “ the 
faculty of memory is simply the art of paying 
attention.” Many tailors and shoomakers regret 
that memory is not merely the art of paying bills, 
That would be so much more satisfactory than 
paying attention, 

Tue Czar’s Precautions. — The Czar of 
Russia, it is stated, always has 50,000. soldiers 
guarding him when he travels by rail. We 
should think that would be almost as expensive 
as to travel alone, and submit to the extortions 
of the sleeping-car porters. 


Bur im Cunep Hiw.—Alpha was reading 
aloud: “ A man who had killed two men and 
stolen a horse, was taken from the pdlice and 
hanged bya mob.” “Only hanged !” said Omega, 
absent-mindedly, “There must have been some 
extenuating circumstances,” 


Wuat He Dip Nor Want.—“ Who's there?” 
said Jenkins, one cold winter night, disturbed in 
his repose by someone knocking at the street-door. 
“A friend,” was the answer. “What do you 
“Want to stay here all night.” “ Well, 
stay there by all means,” was the benevolent 
answer. 


-Mormer (to her daughter, just seven years 
old): “ What.makes you look so sad, Carrie?” 
Carrie. (looking at her baby brother, three weeks 
old): ,“‘I was» just thinking that in about ten 
years from now, when I shall. be entering c>m- 
pany and having beaus, that brother of mine will 
be just old enough t2 bother the life out of me.” 


A SaD young man. perceived one morning that 
the milk he was pouring into his coffee was of an 
inferior quality, and said to his hostess, in a 
melancholy tone: “ Haven’t you any milk that is 
more’cheerfal than this?” ‘Whatdo you mean 
by that ?"! asked the ‘hostess. “ Why, this milk 


-seems to have the blues,” respon ted the sad young 


man. : 


A Parr or "Em =—“T do wonder where all the 
spoons are!” complained Mrs. Tydie, who was 
preparing the Sunday afternoon tea. “ Have you 
missed any ?”’ asked ber husband, casting his eyes 
towards. the: parlour. where his daughter Mamie 
was entertaining her young man. “I saw a 
couple of ‘spoous’ on the sofa as I passed through 
And Mawie, 
who overheard the remark, told her mother that 
she felt so mortified that she could have sank 
through tke floor, ” 


As @ fashionabléichureh was open fora wedding 
last week, there entered with the earlier: guests 
an old lady who-took aiseat very near the altar. 
She watched each group as it came in, appearing 
to be disconcerted:at their gaiety of attire and 
manner; Finally, she addressed some people, 
several pews distant,: asking, in a penetrating 
voice i What is-it:that’s going on here to-day ?” 
‘A wedding,”. ‘was the reply. She rose, drama- 
tically, and said : “Then I’m going to leave ; I 
thought ’twas a temperance meeting. I'd stay 
for a funeral, but not for any wedding.” 


Beware o¥ Counterrerrs.—A man in Moor- 
field, with: a Dbilliard-ballish looking head, spent 
five pounds for renovators “ warranted to make 
the hair come out,” but they failed to go right to 
the spot. Recently he warrisd a red-headei 
woman with three children, and two weeks later 
he came home from a political caucus at 2 4.M., 
kicked open thé’chamber door, and insisted upon 
getting into bed without removing h's boots. His 
wife ‘remonstrated, and in the argument that 
followed what little hair he had came out in less 
than two mivutes. If his locks had been as long 
and luxuriant-as the tresses of the late Mr. Sam- 
son, it is believed that they would have all come 


‘out in about five minutes. And the marriage 


ceremony cost him only a pound, too—and was 
not warrantel to bring out the hair either. 
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SOCIETY. - STATISTIOS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Every member of the Household—past and 
present—who subscribed to the Jubilee gift 
which was presented to the Queen last 
June, has received a silver medal, “to be 
worn in commemoration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee.” 

Count Guzrcaen has completed a monu- 
ment erécted by the Dowager Marchioness 
of Londonderry to ber late husband. The 
subject..is female figure. kneeling .before a 
cross. 1t is supposed to-represent the sorrow- 
ing widow. 

Tue ‘Dake*‘of Oonnaught, as also His 
Excellency the Governor and Lady Reay, 
were present at the Annual Poona, Horticul- 
tural Show, . The show was held for the first 
time in. the Empress, Gardens. i 


the prettiest’ dinner table decorations for a 
party of eight. No such competition having 
been held: i years; the novelty was 
very . attractive. .. Fourteen. ..tables . were 
arranged: in-s-tent,: but-there: was # general 
feeling that the'prizesthad not been awarded to 
the ladies whose work showed most artistic 
merit, 


ENERGETIC endeavours are«being made in 
every direction tc excite native interest in 
Lady Dufferin’s scheme... Forty-seven girls 
are now studying at Agra under a matron,and 
two lady. dooters holding diplomas. _The like | 
arrangements: have, been ‘made at Calonutta, 
Durbhunga, Lahore, and Alwar. The supply,. 
however, falls far short of the demand. It is 
urgently desired, in. order.to. promote the 
phi Object: of -the scheme, that the 
association should -be.-largely; recruited in 
England. One-of the most.recent indications 
of energy in connection with the-scheme is 
that. which ia reported to the central. com- 
mittee from »Nagpore, where Dr.. Barter’s 
midwifery class atthe Mayo Hospital. has 
already asemmed large proportions, attracting 

pils not: only ‘from: the central: provinces 

ut from the :Berars, as well; whence half a 
dozen young women are to be sent to. the 
Osama Hospital-at Bombay. ‘That:the Nag- 
pore ‘class is drawing .women of. good: caste, 
may be inferred from the fact that one of 
them is & highly accomplished Brahmin lady, , 
the. head,: mistress .of a .flonrishing. girls’ 
school, who: has temporarily left: her {school 
in order’ to, qualify herself as a medical 
woman, 


PRestpDENT AND Mrs, Creveranp and their 
party have returned to Washington‘ in’ good 
health. During thé three weeks of journeyin 
the President travelled 4,500 . miles, 
throngh seventeen States, crossing ‘three of 
them twice, and saw. and was seen by 
a multitude of. American citizens, varionsly 
estimated by different members of: the party 
at from 1,000,000.%0 5,000,000. 


A coop exhibition of Mrs, Jarley’s wax- 
works, together with a P-anch.and Judy show, 
was organised and arranged by’ Miss Raikes, 
canghter of the‘Postmaster-General and was 
given the other afternoon and. evening, at.the 
Town Hall, Mold. Miss Raikes herself:took 
the part of Mrs. Jarley, and in her quaint 
costume did honour to the character, whilst 
she described in-an-amueing manner the 
various groups and subjects. The different 
sroups were: Jack Spratt,and. his. Wife;” 
* Simple Simon ;” Red Riding »Hood;”’ 
‘King Alfred and .the..Cakes;’’ ‘* Santa 
Claus ;” *< Cinderella ;’’ ‘*Mrs...Gamp and 
Betsy Prig; ‘Queen Elizabeth and 
Raleigh ;” ‘*The Bachelor and his Lovye;” 

The Three Old Maids ‘of Lee.” . The: Panch 
and Judy show was also most amusing, and 
was succeeded by “‘ A @hamber of Horrors,” 
Consisting of other entertaining and ridicu: 
lous grou 8. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance in the evening the .. Assembly 


Tre Brirrsu Stanprnc Anrmy.—The“ General 
Annual Return of the British Army”’ for the 
year 1886 has just been presented to Parlia- 
ment. On the 1st of December, 1886, the 
composition of the personnel of the army was 
as follow: Officers, 7,204; warrant officers, 
687; sergeants and farriers, 12 756; buglers, 
&c., 3876; rank and file, 184,540; total, 
208.563, The nationalities of the non-com- 
miseioned officegs and men of the army were 
asfollows: Englieh, 146.171; Scotch, 16,446; 
Trish, 32,153 ; various, 3,437. 


Tire Amenican Conn Cror.—The Agricultu- 
ral Department of the United States for 
October:places the corn crop at about three- 
fourths of a full crop, or at 1.500,000 000 
bushels. )'The crop as it stands is the smallest 
inten years but one, in 1881, when it was 
1,100.000.000. bushels; the present yield is 
greater chiefly because of the large crop.at.the 
South;.. which is 150,000,000 -bushels heavier 
than two.yeara.ago. The South will. this year 
produce neéarly enough for its own consum 
tion. . The.great corn states, Indiana, IHinois, 
Iowa and: Kansas, have scarcely half a crop, 
and in Missouri the yield »is not large. This 
will reduce the pork crop in these states and 
make farming but losing work, for there is no 
money in wheat in these older states at pre- 
sent prices."”"The spring wheat states, on the 


| other hand, have one of the best crops on re- 


cord, the total yield being 450,000 000 bushels, 
a fair but not a profitable average for the 
country. 





GEMS. 


Great efferts*from great motives is the best 
definition of a happy life. 

Tne easiest labour is a burden to: him who 
has no motive for performing it. 

Taxrne is like playing on the harp; there 
is as much in touching the strings to stop 
their vibrations'as in twanging them to bring 
out their music. 

Ir is impossible to be too conscientious ; but 
it ig quite possible to develop this quality ina 
very one-sided way, and to neglect to examine 
or to-verify; the principles on which. it rests. 

Wir loses its respect with the good when 
seen in company with malice; and to smile 
at the jest which plants a thorn in another's 
breast is to become a principal in the mis- 
chief, ; 





: HOUSEHGLD TREASURES. 


Jams and jellies ‘should be poured into the 
pots the moment they are taken off the fire, by 
which means a‘sort of skin forms. upon the 
top in cooling; which; if not broken, will keep 
out the air. 

Oyster Frrrrens —Three eggs, three table. 
spoons of flour, half-pint of milk. This will 
make abont ei; fritters ; the batter thin, 
and the oysters to\be put in while baking, 
about four to a fritter. 

Frrep Tomators. — Cut the tomatoes in 
slices without skinning; pepper and salt them ; 
then sprinkle # little flour over them, and fry 
in butter until brown, “Put them on a hot 
platter, and pour a little cream into the batter 
and juice. When -boiting: hot pour over the 
tomatoes.” This dishis very nice served with 
birds. 

* Ligut Paste ror’ Tants anp CHEESECAKES.— 
Beat the white of an egg to a strong froth; 
then mix. it. with.as much water as will 
three-quarters of a pound ofofine flour into a 


Btiff, all roll it v Weis ene gh the _ 
part.of. pete. butter, a it in 
bite; dredge it with.some flonleft out at first, 


and roll it up tight." RolPit-out again, and put 
Khe. samia preporsion of butter; and so proceed 





Room, was cleared and adance took place, 
Waich was kept up with much spirit. : 


till all be worked up. 





Ir may be your prayer is like aship, which, 
when it goes on a very long voyage, does not 
come home laden so soon; but when it does 
come home, it has a richer freight. Mere 
“coasters ’ will bring coals or such like ordi- 
nary things ; but they that goafar to Tarshish, 
return with gold and ivory. Coasting prayers, 
such as we pray every day, bring us many 
necessaries; but there are great prayers, 
which, like the old Spanish galleons, cross the 
main ocean, and are longer out of sight, but 
come deeply-laden with a golden freight. 

IncomsusTisLE Lacr.—The new French in- 
combustible lace is quite a novelty, and the 
composition by which the result is achieved 
is equally adapted, it seems, to rendering wool 
and paper uninflammable. It is a mixture 
of eighty. parts. pure sulphate of ammonia, 
twenty-five parts carbonate of ammonia, 
thirty. parts boracic acid, seventeen parta pure 
borax; twenty parts starch, and one thousand 
parte distilled or pure water. These ingre- 
dients.,are. most thoroughly combined; the 


P’ | materials are dipped in this solution while 


hot, so a8 to be completely impregnated, after 
which they are dried and ironed as ordinary 
starch fabrics. 

Cunative Quatities or Honzy.— It is 
stated that honey is both an ‘irritant and a 
sedative. We mean that its first effects may 
irritate, followed with a sedative effect. 
the liniments work beneficially on this prin- 
ciple, the same with the most of eye waters, 
etc. The solution of honey as an eye water 
proves, particularly beneficial on account of 
its antiseptic, absorbent and resolvent proper- 
ties. 1t cures inflammation of the eye, in the 
way a solution of borac.acid. does, mainly by 
reason of ‘its antiseptic and. sedative proper- 
ties. The irritant properties of honey are in 
@ great measure destroyed by dilution, There: 
fore as a topical irritant, where we wish to 
favour resolution by counteraction, itisused in 
pure state, or in conjunction, with other more 
active irritants. It is its irritant or rubefa- 
ciént effect, joined with its emollient nature, 
that precipitates local iaflammation into sup- 
rag te and is, therefore, 2 suitable remedy 
or abscesses, boils, etc. Therefore, woe to 
the one that applies a -honey plaster over an 
inflamed eye in place of the solution! As a 
rubefacient and absorbent it makes an excel- 
lent local application in glandular swelling 
and in chronic tumefaction, in particular when 
joined with iodine, iodoform, or mercury. 

Dauicare Opours —Ladies no longer sprinkle 
themselves with triple extracts, but confine 
themselves to the merest hiat of perfume. 
Delicate odours, such as violet, heliotrope or 
orris root, are always permissible, just as 
patchouly and musk are always to be shunned. 
Inany event, perfume ‘in the shape of sachet 

wder is to be preferred to liquid extracts, 

obody. nowadays ever thinks of putting per- 
fume on ® handkerchief or rubbing it on one’s 
hands. Laces, underwear, ribbons, note-paper, 
gloves, and all small articles of dress are made 
ragrant by large sachet bags that are of a size 
corresponding to the bureau or dressing-table 
drawers. These bags are composed of silk 
and lined with raw cotton, upon which the 
powder is spread. This, in addition to a very 
moderate use of a faint, suggestive odour, such 
as the wood violet, for instance, if all in the 
way of perfume that is allowable by a really 
refined woman. Parisian dressmakers now 
have a way of sending perfumed gowns to 
their customers. A strange feature connected 
with this fashion is the’ fact that the odour 
remains forever. A lady, having purchased a 
costume whose every fold breathed the most 


make | delicious | mya sent an order +o Paris for a 


sample of the seent employed. The dress- 
meker forwarded: her, by express, a small 
bot le of ordinary. looking sachet powder. Ac- 
companying it. was. a bill.to the. amount of 
£8. ‘The lady the-money, but since then 
has generally inquired the price of things be- 
fore ordering. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. H.—Good, but not quite good enough. 


W. B. G.—No personal knowledge of it; make some 
other investment. 


C. S.—Genesta is pronounced jeenesta—G soft and 
accent on the second syllable. 


Eppvy E.—1. Certainly. 2. We have not the receipt, 
dut will endeavour to obtain it. 

A. Harrisoy.—You should consult a specialist on 
subject of skin diseases, or go to a hospital at once. 

F. J.—The only way is to read aloud very slowly for 
say a couple of hours a day. It from nervousness. 


a M. F.—The sailing ship Red Jacket, in 1854, made 
from New York to Liverpool in 13 days 
1 tee 25 minutes, 


K. Alt a good education and neatness. 
Her sister would perhaps be a little less decided. Both, 
we should infer, good-natured. 


Trr.—If you refer to the Ro: 
ass a apecial examination, 
be obtained from the Admiral 


E. L. D.—Exercise in the o air will help If 
unable to take it outdoors, the frequent use of dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs indoors will prove of benefit, 


Lottrz.—Some form of ex: on like this would be 

ppropriate: ‘‘I appreciate the compliment you pay me, 

be you must excuse me from playing, for I am not now 
in good practice.” 


E. K.—The i does not change surname on 
marriage. The een’s family name, borne by all her 
children, is -D’Es' e- Guelph. e late Prince rt’s 
family name was Watman. 


C. G.—It is customary for the lady on her wedding- 
day to present some souvenir of the ion to each of 
her bridesmaids. The gift need not be costly. A ring, 
or bracelet, or fan is always appropriate. 


BurraLo Brix (Junior, we presume).—1. There is not 
much difference. The highest pay is in the household 
brigade. 2. We do not, except exercise. Join a gym- 
nasium. 8, Your handwriting is too unformed. 

Cc. R. N.—A homestead is a person’s dwelling-place, 
with the outbuildings connected with it, and a — 
of the as the garden, or it may be fields, &e. 
the place o origin as, ‘‘ We can trace them = ney 
homestead,” & 


Deateities Netu—Don’t be harsh on him. Ask 
him in a friendly way whether he saw the Exhibition, 
and whom he took to see it, adding that you suppose he 
forgot all about his yyromise to you, and then you will 
see how the land lies. 


Navy you will have to 
~$ of which can 


C. H.—Goshen, in Biblical geogra geograph; , is the district of 
Egypt in which Jacob _ a settled, and where 
Moses, The locality is generally 8 sain Lower Haye 
Moses. e loc gene xi ‘er 
east of the Pelusiac branch of the N: 


Amy.—Linseed Tea.—Take three tablespoonfuls of 
linseed, about one pint of water, and boil for ten 
minutes, Strain off the water, put in a jug with two 
lemons, cut in thin slices ; put some brown 
A wineglassful of wine is an improvement. This 
been found most nourishing for invalids. 


T. D.—The St. Gothard Tunnel on the line of railway 
between Lucerne and Milan is unequalled in. 1 b 
any other ever constructed. The summit of this 
is 900 feet below the surface at Andermatt, and 6,600 
feet beneath the peak of Kastelhorr in the St. Go’ 

coup. It is 26} feet wide, 18 feet 10 inches in height 
from the floor to the crown of its arched roof, and 94 
miles in length. 


D. 8. R.—Indiscriminate kissing, as 
gee = out, is a custom which tite ie is fades in 
y comparatively few young ladies; consequently, it 
is not liable to at any time become epidemic. The 
oung man alluded to should have been satisfied with 
ing accorded the honour of acting as your escort to 
the party without wishing to exact a toll, in the shape 
of a kiss, for services rendered. Let him wait until 
he has — the right by becoming your affianced 
husban 


G. B.—The last royal Governor of Massachusetts, 
U.8.A., was Thomas Gage. He was born in England, 
and died there in April, 1787. He arrived in Boston in 
May, 1774, while the poem of that colony were prepar- 
ing for resistance to the acts of the British Government. 
He was instructed to seize and ish Samuel Adams 
and Hancock, but never even attempted their arrest. 
He planned the expedition to Concord, which resulted 
in the battle of Lexington, and established martial law 
throughout Massachusetts. He offered pardon to all 
who would return to their ee save Adams and 
Hancock. After the battle of Bunker Hill he was 
superseded by General Howe. 


B. D. F.—The Pitti Palace in Florence, Italy, derives 
its name from Luca Pitti, the o; Ee of Medici 
on the year 1435. It od — magnitude, 

it being 460 feet in length, storeys (of 

40 feet each) high in the centre, and with the centres of 
its windows 24 feet ONS marge It is cenoetel, we believe, 
tha wo) vty <7 Pe ‘ae it in 
grandeur, ou, wa hen ma: may surest elegance. 
The Pitti gal pA of the “pest works of 
Michael Ae hike Salvator 

Murillo, Rubens, and several of — ‘8, including 
the celebrated “ Madonna della Seggiola. 





E. G. H.—Beautiful ae and composition, but 
miserable penmanship. little patient practice will 
remedy this trouble. 


J. S.—It would be impossible for us to state the con- 
stituents of the compound quoted, or vouch for its 
efficacy or harmlessness. 


F. F. W.—The theatre in the world is the 
Grand Opera House in Paris, France. It covers nearly 
three acres of land, and cost about 100,000,000 francs. 


M. K.W.—Your penmanship denotes considerable mas- 

——s of character, being devoid of the Reerate touch 

inseparably associated with the feminine portion of 
bumentty. 


L, I1.—Let well enough alone, and permit the young 
man to indulge in his sulkiness, thinking your Pray | in 
the meantime that you are well rid uf a most disagree- 
able, over-bearing acquaintance. ‘J 


N. C.—The engagement rin; ‘i may be worn on pond first 
or third finger of the left han ae it is Ag xrwer 7 
customary to place it on the first finger of <_ 
Very ofter, after marriage, it is worn as a guard to the 
wedding-ring. 


W. H.—According to records, some of the ladies of 
the Court of Louis XV. wore artificial eyebrows made of 
moleskin. The chronicler fails to make any extended 
comment regarding the general effect of this grotesque 
ornamentation. 


8. P. D. —Doubtless he is one of those rattle-brained, 

led, by a strain of courtesy, 
men—who imagine that every woman they m 
enslaved by their charming manners, clothes < yee 
other outward badge of their idiocy. This being the case, 
it would be best to give him the cold shoulder 2 and allow 
him, like water, to sink to his own level. 





MY STATUE, 


Cotp as the statue that pen warmed 
To life with love's first 

She stood beneath the pes: 8 soft silv’ ‘ry beams 
On such a night as this. 


Truth lay within her eyes’ clear azure depths, 
Like some translucent gem, 

While modesty’s encircling mantle fell 
E’en to her garment’s hem. 


About her feet the grasses whispered low, 
As if in sudden fear 

At owe so much dainty loveliness. 
Standing to them anear. 


UP the snowy marhle of her brow, 
to 





Like m waves 
Of herd dark hair did “tie. a 


Her taper fingers tore a flower in twain 
With their white frosty tips, 

While not the shadow of a smile dared touch 
The proud curves of her lips. 


Could love give to this statue warmth and life? 
“* Ah, I would rather die, 
Slain by ‘the Jightn mg of thine eyes, than live 
Without thy love,” 


A rosy flush, creeping from lip to brow, 
The lovely statue warms— 
And ’tis a woman aon with tender grace 
To love's encircling arms ! Ba 


Dora.—The reason you have never yet had a beau 
may be because you are so y' and are still a school- 
After you get poergs oh with — schooling it will 
time enough for you to thin beaux. Instead of 
“speaking first” to your boy ys hd you should 
have some one—say one of your teachers—introduce 
to each other. If that should not be convenient, 
have some mutual friend introduce you. 
P. N. 8.—The quarter-deck of a ship is the — 
deck behind the mainmast. Naval pny requires 
S rsons to salute on coming on the quarter-deéck, 
to conduct themselves in a decorous manner while 
conlgatet it. The starboard (right-hand side 
towards the stem of the vessel) in port and — weather 
side (that towards the wind) at sea are reserved for the 
use of the commanding and executive officers and the 
officer of the deck. 


G. H. V.—The authorities differ greatly with regard to 
the cause and extent of the Gulf Stream. It is a 
that the prevailing winds blows the waters the 
Atlantic into the Caribbean Sea, while the bee | 
and other — rivers pour vast floods into the of 

only escape for this accumulation of water 
ugh the Straits of Florida and the narrows of 
Bemini, whence it issues with such momentum as to 
form the Gulf Stream. The cae 
su) to have some effect 
v ity. The rate at which 
from one mile to five miles an hour. The action of the 
hl eclenett Guno ateneaione-o Se Sree oe 
vi . Some geographers that Gulf 
Stream flows in a vast volume, of 
t of Greenlan 


does not ss much 
ww Seing 


Investiga- 
tone are to settle this question ; 
it will probably be many years before ft be conch 
sively determin 





H. R.—Considering that the records of pugilists are 
of no special interest to the general reader, we have not 
— om or preserved any data learing upon that sub. 

ect. 


V. V.—Red grows as a plant and can be raised 
in gardens. e pods are sometimes sold in groceries. 
Unground allspice and cinnamon can also be obtained 
at first-class groceries. 


E. 8S. —-Mardi gras is a French phrase, and stands for 
what in English is Shrove Tuesday ; ; that is, the Tuesday 
before Ash-Wednesday. It is the last day of the carnival 
in countries where the carnival is celebrated. 


E. G.—You refer to the couplet :— 
% Cosupqund for sins thay are inclined 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 
The author of it was Samuel Butler. It occurs in his 
humorous poem, “ Hudibras.” 


Groroie,—Ask him to =a what he means by its 
being “a matter of love and duty.” Perhaps in attempt- 
ing to explain it he will find there is nothing in A and 
return to his pinatenes. If he does not, then let him 
go, and accept the attentions of other gentlemen. 

E. F.—Its value bias Ay pend largely upon its state 
of preservation and its rari‘ If it isin = excellent 

preservation, and there are but few similar 
coins of its date known to bein existence, it would be 
worth much more than if it is worn or defaced, or if 
there are many of its date extant. 


J. E. J.—We are not inclined to discuss questions of 
a political nature here, as a column devo’ to the in- 
terests of the general reader cannot be) used as the 
medium of airing ppisions repesen a subject on which 
so many persons Log > ag -evident that such 
must necessary be case, a political parties could 
not exist. 

C. 8. D.—You probably refer to lines in Scott’s ‘‘ Lord 
of the Isles.” In the fifth canto of that poem the follow- 
npr ea: a 

**O, many a lom sen 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe, or wound, a heart si broken.” 

“ H. 8.—1. The first congratulations should be offered 

the immediate relative who bappens ek poe yeni 
only sister need not stand upon 
een. aggre: gee Fg come bnn eas in her eaters 
happiness, and wish her joy at 
after the ceremony. 3. oh ethene athe eke © 
introduce guests to the bride and 


E. A. H.—Customs and differ about such 
matters. In some places the bridegroom supplies his 
with gloves and neckties, and the _brides- 
; while the bride furnishes the 
When this is —— -~ it 
ae pair to give each doer 
eepsake- usually a piece 
jewellery—as a memento nto of the occasion. 
W. 8.—Potato 


to 
ith the mixture, put a bit of butter on the tep 
of each, and brown in the oven. This makes a pretty 
brskfiet or supper da, served with ponched opp 
c. D.— considered, the 
ayy oy Rgllg ~. jaelic. It is also 
called the Erse, and the Erish, which is the same word, 
, a8 Trish. mars 
i Emer it lumin: have bee! 
are very voluminous, have been 
industriously collected, translated, and annotated by 
modern scholars, both in Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as in Germany. 


oon ~ a emg ee are always answered 
to other subjects Through the 
car of th this d ent. You should make your 
own choice of a e or profession, and not refer such 
@ vital question to those who have no knowledge of = 
capabilities or taste. If you have any special for 
the trade of an So on wood, by all means follow 
it up, and there is but little doubt of your ultimate 
success, 
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